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Memorabilia 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 1957 

(Vol. LX VID) 


E guess has been hazarded in these 

pages that the two palatine counties of 
Lancashire and Cheshire found it necessary 
to club together to support their two 
archaeological societies because Cheshire had 
all the antiquities and Lancashire all the 
antiquarians. To judge by the latest volume 
of the Transactions of the L. & C.A.S. the 
supposition would seem to have been temer- 
arious, for Cheshire is represented only by 
Mr. R. N. Dore’s account of Sir William 
Brereton’s Siege of Chester, and that cam- 
paign belongs rather to the whole history 
of the Civil War, to which indeed this article 
is a valuable contribution. 

Of the articles dealing with Lancashire 
history two are concerned with the very 
large number of parochial chapelries which 
came into existence as a result of the great 
size of ancient Lancashire parishes. Dr. G. 
H. Tupling, in a learned and fully docu- 
mented article, shows that as many as a 
hundred chapelries supplemented the fifty- 
nine parishes and that one of these latter, 
Whalley, was 180 square miles in extent. 

One parochial chapel, that of Hindley, 
was uneasily placed in the No Man’s Land 
between Royalist Wigan and Bolton, ‘the 
Geneva of the North’. The chapel was built 
in 1641, and when the Presbyterians tried 
to have it licensed as a meeting-house under 
the Act of 1689 there was a long tussle, des- 
cribed here by Mr. John Lowe, which 
resulted in a win for the Church of England. 

Sadder scenes of strife are evoked by Mr. 
A. G. Rose, who writes on the 1842 Plug 
Riots (so called because the strikers removed 
the plugs from the boilers of the mills which 
continued to work). The streets of Staly- 
bridge saw the Phrygian Bonnet of Liberty 
carried in procession and there were ugly 
scenes in many places, but the sticks and 
stones of the rioters could do little against 
the sabres of the Dragoons and the bayonets 
of the Grenadiers. 

Wigan, which has a way of supplying 
comic relief, saw one queer incident during 
the riots. Five hundred strikers marched on 
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Haigh, the seat of the Earl of Balcarres, and 
demanded bread. After a parley lasting 
three hours the Earl gave them “‘ three loaves 
and the remains of a joint of meat”. [t 
seems a long time to wait for a not very 


satisfying meal. JAMES E. MEDCALF. 


AFRICANA NOVA 


R the past twelve years, a classified list 

of current publications from and about 
South Africa has appeared in each number 
of the Quarterly Bulletin of the South 
African Library. This list has now reached 
such dimensions that it has been decided to 
publish it separately under the title Africana 
Nova. The first issue of Africana Nova 
appeared in September, 1958, and it is pro- 
posed to publish further numbers each 
quarter, with a general index at the end of 
each year. The lists are based on the acqui- 
sitions of the Africana and Copyright 
Deposit Departments of the South African 
Public Library, Cape Town, and full biblio- 
graphical information is given for each item. 
The annual subscription, payable to the 
Chief Librarian, is 10s. (post free). 


"THE thirteenth annual report of the 

Committee of the Keats-Shelley Mem- 
orial Association records a successful year, 
marked by the receipt of £500 from the 
Churchill Birthday Trust. The Annual 
Lecture on Keats’s birthday was given in 
1958 by Mr. Robert Gittings, who has 
become a member of the Committee. Plans 
are announced for a commemorative plaque 
on the Old Mill House, Bedhampton, which 
is associated with the writing of “ The Eve 
of St. Agnes”. 1959 is the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the opening of the Memorial House 
in Rome—a suitable occasion for commend- 
ing the Association to all those interested in 
the Romantic poets. That the Association 
does not rigorously confine its attention to 
Keats and Shelley is shown by the fact that 
another 1959 anniversary is being celebrated 
in Bulletin X: this will be devoted to the 
memory of Leigh Hunt, who died in 1859 


"THE October issue of Notes and Queries 

will be something of a special Milton 
number. It will contain, among other 
things, contributions on the manuscript of 
Arcades, the dating of Ad Patrem, Milton’s 
rooms at Christ’s College, and the ‘two 
handed engine’ in Lycidas. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





ENGLAND’S FIRST POET-CRITIC ? 


IN lines 867 ff. of Beowulf, the poet des- 
cribes how one of Hrothgar’s thanes, 
inspired by Beowulf’s victory over Grendel, 
an event of only a few hours, recites two 
poems before the court. The Chadwicks, 
in their comparative study of heroic poetry, 
render the passage in Modern English thus: 

“Now one of the king’s squires, a man full of 

grandiloquent phrases and intent upon poetry, 
who remembered a very great number of stories 
of the past—wherein one expression led to 
another in due sequence—this man in his turn 
began to describe Beowulf's adventure in skilful 
style, declaiming with success a well-constructed 
narrative, with varied phraseology. He related 
everything that he had heard told of Sigemund 
and his deeds of prowess. .. .’”! 

Now two things in this description 
troubled these perceptive and painstaking 
scholars: first, the short period which 
elapsed between the actual deed and its 
emergence into song; second, the fact that 
the poet proceeded to give an account of 
Sigemund’s adventures, adventures which 
seemed to them to have no obvious con- 
nexion with Beowulf’s exploit. The Chad- 
wicks were not the first, nor are they likely 
to be the last, to be puzzled by these things. 

I am convinced that these difficulties arose 
primarily because the Chadwicks were not 
fully aware of all the implications of the then 
recent discoveries made by Milman Parry 
and others who had been investigating the 
methods and techniques of oral poets in 
Yugoslavia, Turkey, Russia, and elsewhere.” 
The Chadwicks, in fact, convey only a vague 
idea of how oral poets compose their poems. 
Anyone who examines their chapter on 
“Composition and Recitation ” will see this 
for themselves, since nowhere in it do they 
describe their methods of composition in 
specific detail.* They simply assumed, it 


1H. Munro Chadwick and N. Kershaw Chad- 
wick, The Growth of Literature, 3 vols. (Cam- 
bridge, 1932), I, 574. 

2 Milman Parry, * * Studies i in the Epic Technique of 
Oral Verse-Making Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology, Pt “Homer and Homeric Style ’’, xli 
(1930), p pp. 73- iat: Pt. II, “*‘ The Homeric Language 
ne {he nguage of Oral Poetry”, xliii (1932), 


Chadwicks, op. cit., I, 568-591. 
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seems, that there was a traditional version 
of each story and that this was recited by 
individual poets from memory, 

In recent years much has been done to 
correct this mistaken idea. C, M. Bowra, 
for example, applied the work of Milman 
Parry to Anglo-Saxon and to other heroic 
poetry with excellent results. At about the 
same time that Bowra’s book appeared, 
Francis P. Magoun, an Anglo-Saxon 
scholar and one of Parry’s students, was also 
applying Parry’s ideas to Anglo-Saxon 
poetry in a series of lectures which he gave 
at London University.° 

The essential idea developed by these 
three men, Parry, Bowra, and Magoun, is 
this: oral poets do not memorize and recite 
their narrative poems, as the Chadwicks 
assumed, but compose them extempore at 
each performance. And for this purpose 
they have, throughout all ages and in every 
country where oral poetry has been and is 
being practised, devised very similar tech- 
niques. Oral poets learn, from boyhood, an 
extensive “ vocabulary ” of set verses which 
express, as Parry says, “a given idea in 
words which fit into a given length of 
verse ’’.© The poet tells his story by adapting 
these verse-formulas, as they are called, to 
his narrative. But the formulaic method is 
not confined to a single line. The sequence 
of events in recurrent incidents such as 
feasts, sea voyages, arming of heroes, etc., 
frequently follow a standard pattern. Albert 
B. Lord, an associate of Parry’s, defines this 
narrative device as “a subject unit, a group 
of ideas, regularly employed by a singer, not 
merely in any given poem, but in the poetry 
as a whole”, and he goes on to explain that 
these themes, as he calls them, “tend to 
become more or less fixed in content in pro- 
portion to the frequency of their use.”’ 

In telling his story, an oral poet will 
generally have a verse-formula for each of 
the individual events which occur in any 
common incident. Furthermore, in oral 
composition a poet tends to repeat the same 


4C. M. Bowra, Heroic Poetry, London, 1952. 
5 Since published; Francis P. Magoun, Jr., 
* Oral- formulaic Character. of Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry”, Speculum, xxviii_ (1953), 446-467; 
‘** Bede’s Story of Caedmon: The Case History of 
an Anglo-Saxon Oral Singer”, ibid., xxx (1955), 

6 Parry, op. cit., Pt. 6. 

7 Albert Bates oe c Fitcmer and Huso II: 
Narrative Inconsistencies in Homer and Oral 
Poetry’, Transactions and Proceedings of & 
American Philological Association, \xix (1938), 440 
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individual events in a set order or sequence 
—in other words, his technique of composi- 
tion is largely a matter of adapting his verse- 
formulas and themes to the known facts of 
any recent event or to the plot of any tradi- 
tional story. By means of these “ elements 
of production”, Radlov tells us, a Tartar 
poet is able to tell any story known to him; 
he does not need time to prepare his poem, 
all he needs are the facts.* Radlov also dis- 
covered that among the Tartars audiences 
favoured or rejected a poet’s work according 
to his ability to adapt his formulas to his 
narrative, and that the poets sometimes 
chose to entertain their audiences with 
several short poems instead of one long one. 
By assuming that the two stories told by the 
thane in Hrothgar’s court were related in 
some way, the Chadwicks appear to have 
caused themselves needless difficulties. The 
story of Sigemund may have been nothing 
more than an encore, or the narration of 
Beowulf’s adventure merely a preliminary 
to the main event. 

But. to return to the passage from 
Beowulf. If we read verse-formulas for 
“grandiloquent phrases”, inspired for 
“intent upon poetry”, and an experienced 
performer who knew how to employ oral 
themes for “a man who remembered a very 
great number of stories of the past wherein 
one expression led to another in due 
sequence”, then the passage in question 
might be paraphrased as follows: 

“One of the king’s thanes was inspired by 

Beowulf’s exploit to compose a short poem 

before the court. This man knew many verse- 

formulas and many stories rich in oral themes. 

He described Beowulf’s adventure in skilful style, 

freely and eloquently adapting his formulas to a 

well-constructed plot. His audience was pleased 

and he began another tale, this time telling of 
the exploits of Sigemund.”’ 

The audiences of present-day oral poets in 
those lands where oral poetry is still prac- 
tised, according to the reports of observers, 
judge their performances by exactly the 
same standards as those expressed by the 
Beowulf-poet. In this passage, as I have 
interpreted it, the Anglo-Saxon poet appears 
to have adopted the audience’s point of 
view, and I think we can say with some 
justification that he was making the first 
known judgment in English poetic criticism. 


lilies Davis D. McELRoy. 


8 Radlov as quoted by Chadwicks, op. cit., III, 
181; Bowra, op. cit., p. 221. 
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“DOFF (OFF)”: AN ANTEDATING 


ANY reader dependent entirely on O.E.D. 

might be excused for believing that the 
use of daff or doff, with or without follow. 
ing adverb, in the sense ‘ put aside’ was a 
Shakespearian innovation: Shakespeare 
provides the first quotations under daff v/, 
2 and 2b, and doff v. 3 and 4. But an 
earlier instance can be found. In The 
Elizabethan House of Commons (1949), 
p. 172, J. E. Neale quotes from a letter 
written by the Mayor of Leicester in 1584; 
‘ There is a gentleman. . . that is an earnest 
suitor to me to be one of our burgesses, and 
by no way can doff him off.’ 


J. C. MAXWELL, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


A FOOTNOTE TO “TWELFTH 
NIGHT”, ACT I, SCENE 3 


Sir And. ...O! had I but followed the arts! 

Sir Tob. Then hadst thou had an excellent head 
of hair. 
‘ Sir And, Why, would that have mended my 

air? 

Sir Tob. Past question; for thou seest it will 
not curl by nature. 

Sir And. But it becomes me well enough, does't 
not? 

Sir Tob. Excellent; it hangs like flax on a 
distaff, and I hope to see a housewife take thee 
between her legs, and spin it off. 


Sir And. Faith, I'll home to-morrow, Sir Toby: 
your niece will not be seen; or if she be, it’s four 
to one she'll none of me. The count himself here 
hard by woos her. (Arden, Il. 95-105) 

The sexual reference of Sir Toby's 
“ distaff’ is so obvious that most commen- 
tators ignore it. I have heard the passage 
explained (though I have not been able to 
trace the explanation in print) as a reference 
to the supposed depilatory effects of sexual 
excess or venereal disease. This may be s0, 
but it seems less likely when it is recognized 
that Sir Toby has at the back of his mind a 
popular riddle of an ancient and still current 
type. The riddle and its answer are to be 
found in William Percy’s The Faery Pas- 
torall or Forrest of Elues (Roxburghe Club, 
1824), the manuscript of which is dated 
1603. 

At. Brown Sapho, shall wee haue thee now? 

Saph. You would Riddle me my Riddle you 
shall, otherwise you would not molest mee more. 

At. Be it so, Conditionally, in lyke case, thou 


tellest not ours, thou wilt be Packsaddle vnto 
ree. 


Saph. Begin. : 

At. Riddle mee Riddle mee what is this. Stiff 
standing, Rough Hanging, Betweene a Maydens 
legges, in a frosty Morning. 
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Hyl. I know from whence thou haddest that 
Riddle, Atys. 
At. Vide locum. 
Saph. It is a distaff with his Flax about him. 
Hyl. She has flung the Saddle, See. 
; (Act III, Sc. iii; p. 141.) 
Much originality, even in indecency, is not 
to be expected of William Percy, though the 
two of his plays in print show a grossness 
uncommon in their period. It is easy to 
show that in this instance at least he is only 
making use of widely known material. 
H. A. Person in Cambridge Middle English 
Lyrics (Seattle, 1953) prints a riddle from a 
manuscript in an “early sixteenth century 
hand”. 
Backe bent smocke rent 
Slipperie yt was & in yt went 
Thrust in stiffe standing 
But comes out lither dropping 
Stiff standing roughe handling 
Between a womans legges in a morning. 
(p. 54, no. 65) 


The answer given in the margin “a test(?)”, 
and glossed in the notes as “a potsherd”, 
seems a very obscure application. If the 
first four lines of the riddle are taken to 
refer to the cutting and steeping of the plant, 
“Flax”? makes as good an answer to this 
riddle as to that proposed by Atys to which 
it shows such close verbal parallels. It is 
worth noting, too, that Person relates this 
riddle in his notes (p. 84) to the Old English 
“Onion” riddle, no. 25 in the Exeter Book, 
for which the solution “ Hemp” has some- 
times been proposed. (See the edition of 
G. P. Krapp and E. V. K. Dobbie, New 
York, 1936, Notes, p. 335.) 

Sir Toby (if we return now to Twelfth 
Night) sees Sir Andrew metamorphosed—or 
in a metaphor—as the answer to a well- 
known riddle. By a simple association he 
goes from the answer to the question. Sir 
Andrew, with a simplicity that is quite out- 
side the range of either tact or tactlessness, 
is led by the sexual implications back to his 
earlier preoccupation with Olivia. His 
failure to recognize a very widely known 
joke and the grotesquely inappropriate asso- 
ciation of Olivia with the “ housewife ” add 
a good deal, I would suggest, to the comic 
force of this sequence. F. H. Mares. 

University of Adelaide. 


GUNS ON THE RESTORATION STAGE 
(Continued from cciv. 272) 

AS well as being farcically amusing, pistols 

on the stage are usually a guide to the 

characters of those who carry them. A 





a test(?) 
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would-be wit or beau bolsters up his courage 
and demonstrates his manliness with his 
fearless use of a gun. Clincher, the appren- 
tice turned beau in The Constant Couple, 
explains his reasons for carrying arms to 
the Jubilee. He purposes to shoot one 
Italian per day as his vacation exercise. Sir 
Harry Wildair questions him: 


Wild. But Sir? what Preparations have you made 
for your Journey? 

Clin. sen. A Case of Pocket-pistols for the Bravo's 
—and a swimming Girdle. 

Wild. Why these, Sir. 

Clin. Sen. O Lord, Sir, I'll tell you—suppose us 
now in Rome now; away goes me I to some 
Ball—for I'll be a mighty Beau . . . the Italian 
grows sawcy, and I give him an English douse 
of the Face. I can Box, Sir, Box ge I 
was a Prentice, Sir,—but then, Sir, he whips 
out his Stilletto, and I whips out my Bull-Dog 
—slaps him through . . . and whips me into 
the Ambassador’s Train, and there I’m as safe 
as a Beau behind the Scenes. 

Wild. Was your Pistol charg’d, Sir? 

Clin. Sen. Only a brace of Bullets, that’s all, Sir, 
I design to shoot seven Italians a Week, Siz. 


In fact his pistols lead him into trouble 

before he gets out of the country. He is 

disguised in Errand’s clothes and Errand’s 
wife calls the constable: 

Const. Why Neighbours, I don’t find that he’s 
guilty: Search him; and if he carries no Arms 
about him, we'll let him go. 

They search his Pockets, and pull out his 
istols. 

Clin. O Gemini! my Jubilee Pistols. 

Const. What, a Case of Pistols! Then the Case 
is plain. Speak, what are you, Sir? whence 
come you, and whither go you? 

Clin. Sir, I came from Russel-street, and am going 
to the Jubilee. 

Wife. You shall go to the Gallows, you Rogue.?? 

Thus, with dramatic justice, the equipment 

which Clincher designs should mark him 

for a man of honour leads to his arrest as 

a rogue. 

If a pistol in the irresponsible hands of a 
beau is amusing so is a firearm when flour- 
ished by a madman. Flame menaces Hur- 
lothrumbo, the eponymous hero of Samuel 
Johnson’s play: 

Enter Flame, with Pistols, and a drawn 
Sword. 

Fla. This Dagger will I heat red-hot in the crimson 
Blood of Darony, with which I'll spear the 
Heart of Seringo, that Weather-cock . .. 
Hurlothrumbo, what hast thou done with 
Seringo, hid her in thy Belly? Speak. in a 
moment speak, or I'll rip it open and let her 
out. 


28 George Farquhar, The Constant Couple; or 
a Trip to the Jubilee (London: Ralph Smith and 
a gy 1700), Act III, scene ii, pp. 24-25. 

29 Tbid., Act IV, scene i, p. 35. 
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Hurlo. O no! ah hold! oh pray give me leave, 

and I'll answer you! 
Fla. Speak! pace ne speak! or like a Griffin 
stufi'd with Fire and Gunpowder, I'll blow thy 
Limbs to every part of the Globe!*° 

Angry husbands and wives, rough wooers, 
ambitious fops and revenging maniacs 
rapidly produce firearms, but the comic 
character most regularly associated with 
guns is that of the pantaloon. He, as an 
elderly man, unable to use a sword, jeal- 
ously defends his house, his daughter and 
his ducats with the family blunderbuss. 
Traditionally he discharges it out of the 
garret window into the night. In _ these 
scenes the master of the house frequently 
calls upon the servants to bring him his guns 
and to assist in fighting off the invading 
lovers or bullies. In Shadwell’s The Woman- 
Captain Sir Humphrey Scattergood sum- 
monses his attendants: 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. Sir! The High Constable with a huge 

Guard, and Mr. Gripe in the head of ‘em is 

come with a Warrant to search the house— 


Sir Humph. Call up my Servants! fetch my 
Guns.... 


Enter Servants with Guns and Pistols.3' 
In other scenes the old man carries his 
pistols about him, stuck round in his belt. 
Thus the jealous husband in Mrs. Behn’s 
The False Count, Francisco, hunts Antonio, 
who has betrayed his daughter. His wife, 
Julia, is concerned for his safety : 
Jul. But will you go out so late, Love! indeed, 

some hurt will come to thee. 

Fran. No, look ye, I go Arm’d 

Shows his Girdle round with Pistolls.5? 
When he confronts his enemy he is, how- 
ever, afraid to attack him and rationalizes 
his fear as concern for the disturbance a 
shot would create: 


Fran. For my Wife’s sake—what if I shou'd 
Pistoll him now ;—and I am damnably provokt 
to’t, had I but Courage to shoot him one. 

[aside.... 
Between us, Sir, oh Lord, not in the least, Sir, 
I love and Honour you, so heartily—I’d be 
content to give you to the Devil; but the 
noyse of the Pistoll wou'd discover the 
business. 

[aside.*3 


In a later play by Mrs. Behn, The Luckey 


8° Samuel Johnson, 


Hurlothrumbo: or, the 
Super-Natural (London: 


T. Wotten and J. Shuck- 
burgh, 1729), Act IV, p. 44 


31Thomas Shadwell, The Woman-Captain 
(London: Samuel Carr, 1680), Act III, p. 38. 

52 Mrs. A. Behn, The False Count, or, a New 
Way to play an Old Game (London: Jacob 
Tonson, 1682), Act II, scene i, p. 17. 

53 Tbid., Act II, scene i, p. 23. 
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Chance, another old man, Sir Feeble Fain. 
wou'd, an alderman about to be married 
to Leticia, appears armed to the teeth, 
Bredwel, the brother of Leticia and appren. 
tice to Sir Cautious, admits Sir Feeble to 
his master’s house: 


The flat Scene of the Hall. After a knock. 
ing, Enter Bredwel in his masking Habit, 
with his Vizard in one Hand and a Light 
in t’other in haste. 
Bred. Wah, knocking so late at our Gate— 

[Opens the Door. 

Enter Sir Feeble drest and arm’d Cap-a 
pee with a broad wast Belt stuck round 
with Pistols, a Helmet, Scarfe, Buffcoat 
and half Pike.®4 


In Ravenscroft’s The London Cuckolds we 
see an old man with a musket defending 
his house during a night of comic mis- 
understanding and confusion. Doodle dis- 
charges his gun at an imaginary burglar 
and is knocked down by the recoil: 


Enter Doodle in his Night-gown, with 
Head-piece, and Bandileers, and a Musquet 
charg’d and cock’d. 

Dood. Come, where is this thief? Where are 
these Rogues? I'll seoure among ‘em. 

2. [Servant] Here’s one we found sticking fast 
betwixt the Bars in the Cellar grates. 

Dood. Was he so, was he so, where are the rest? 

3. We suppose there are some in the Cellar, that 
got in before. 

Dood. Say you so, say you so, if they be there 
I'll send ’em out, have amongst you blind 
Harpers. Oh Neighbours, neighbours, oh— 

Doodle stoops down and_ shoots the 
Musquet off in the Cellar Window, falls 
backward, as knock’d down, and lets it 
fall out of’s hand.*5 


In Southerne’s The Fatal Marriage Fer- 
nando’s daughter is to elope with Frederick, 
assisted by Frederick’s servant, Jaqueline. 
The old man foils the scheme and climbs 
down the ladder in his daughter’s place, 
armed with a blunderbuss to preserve the 
honour of his house: 
Fern. 
you expected to see; don’t you, Sirrah? 
Jaq. The Devil, the Devil, the Devil. 
[Crying out, and running about. 
Fern. You lye, you lye, like a Rogue, I am none 
of the Devil; but I will make a Devil of you 
before I have done with you: I'll disappoint 


you of a Halter, and send you a nearer way | 


than you thought of. Have at you. 
[Presenting a  Blunderbuss at him, 
Jaqueline falls, Frederick runs and Dis- 
arms Fernando. 


34Mrs. A. Behn, The Luckey Chance, or an 
Alderman’s Bargain (London: W. Canning, 1687), 
Act III, scene v. p. 35. 

35 Edward Ravenscroft, The London Cuckolds 
See: Jos. Hindmarsh, 1682), Act III, pp. 32- 
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Fred. Deliver us from a Blunderbuss.*® 

The old men of Restoration comedy seize 

their blunderbusses at a moment’s notice in 

their desire to save house and honour. In 

John Corey’s A Cure for Jealousie Scrape- 

all, during a night alarm, does not accept 

the word of his clerk, Dash, that all is safe: 

Dash. "Tis Mr. Buckshead the Constable Sir. 

Scrap. Are you sure ‘tis he? have a care who you 
let in good Dash, peep thro’ the Key hole, it 
may be a Sham—and d’you here fetch the 
Blunderbuss that’s Charg’d with 6 Brace of 
Bullets—bring my Ammunition Sword too, and 
my Bandileers—'tis good to be secure. 

Dash fetches a Blunderbess, as he opens 
the Door 

Scrap. Cocks and Presents, the Constable 
sees it, runs back and throws down 2 or 3 
Watchmen. 

Ist. Watch. What's the matter Man? 

Scrap. Oh it is your Neighbour Buckshead I 
protest I was afraid Rogues were Breaking in 
to Rob me.*? 

Don Manuel, the doyen of pantaloons, in 

Cibber’s She Wou'd, and She wou'd not, 

when told by his servant that a riot is start- 

ing outside his house, rises to the occasion 
in the traditional manner: 

Serv. O Sir, Octavio has set upon a couple of 
Gentlemen just as they were lighting out of a 
Coach at the Door; one of them, I believe, 
is he that is to marry my young Mistress, I 
heard ’em name her Name; I’m afraid there 
will be Mischief, Sir, there they are all at it 
helter skelter. 

D. Ma. Run into the Hall, take down my Back, 
Breast and Headpiece, call an Officer, raise 
the Neighbours, give me my great Gun, I'll 
shoot him out of the Garret Window.*® 

Although the man they believe to be an 

attacker may be only a harmless visitor or 

errant fop, the pantaloons take no chances. 

It is perhaps with recollections of their 

youthful years in the service that, like Uncle 

Toby, they conceive of every disturbance as 

a military matter. They declare martial 

law, stir up the servants and the long- 

suffering neighbours, and as competent 
generals prepare for the worst. The comedy 
is that the worst never eventualizes. 

_That the family blunderbuss was con- 

sidered a regular household article of 

defence is shown by a passage in Vanbrugh’s 


loaded coach of the Headpiece menage en 


36 Thomas Southerne, The Fatal Marriage: or, 
the Innocent Adultery (London: Jacob Tonson, 
1694), Act II, p. 33. 
57John Corey, A Cure for Jealousie (London: 
Richard Harrison, 1701). Act IV, p. 45. 

38 Colley Cibber, She Wou’d, and She wou’d not, 
or the Kind Impostor (London: William Turner 
and John Nutt, 1703), Act II, p. 24. 
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route to London. Vanbrugh itemized even 
the implements of protection provided for 
the family: 
And for Defence of this Good Cheer, and my 
Lady’s little Pearl Necklace, there was the 
Family Basket-hilt Sword, the great Turkish 
Cimiter, the old Blunderbuss, a good Bag of 
Bullets, and a great Horn of Gunpowder.*® 
The weapon long remained the standby of 
the old and querulous. Readers of Kid- 
napped will recollect that David Balfour’s 
uncle turned his blunderbuss on unwelcome 
Visitors. 

The pantaloons of the Restoration drama 
are usually on very close terms with their 
servants, and though the servants may fre- 
quently deceive their masters they remain 
intimate ana share each other’s jokes and 
fears. In many scenes the servants, res- 
ponding to a crisis as their elderly masters 
do, come onto the stage staggering beneath 
a load of artillery. 

Among groups of servants guns cause 
complete panic; there are many scenes of 
comic confusion arising from the incapacity 
of servants dealing with guns, either when 
using them themselves or when menaced by 
others with them. 

In Shadwell’s The Libertine Don John’s 
servant, Jacomo, comes in “with Back, 
Breast, and Head-piece’’*® and, under the 
protection given by his arms, stands up to 
his master: 


D. Joh. Villain, dare you profane my name? 
Jac. Hold, Sir, think what you do; you cannot 
hurt me, my Arms are Pistol-proof.*! 


The lower classes insure themselves, with 
typical cowardice, against attacks by pistols. 
They also carry guns and, in pantomime, 
fight battles against their enemies. So, in 
Ravenscroft’s Scaramouch a Philosopher, 
we see Harlequin armed to the teeth: 


Enter Harlequin in the habit of a Bravo, 
with a huge Sword, and a Girdle stuck 
round with Pistols and Daggers, which are 
discover'd by his Cloak falling off.4? 


39 Sir John Vanbrugh, A Journey to London 
(London: John Watts, 1728), Act I, p. 8. It is 
interesting that Cibber, in The Provok’d Husband. 
omits this list of weapons: Sir John Vanbrugh and 
Colley Cibber, The Provok’d Husband; or, A 
Journey to London (London: J. Watts, 1728), Act 


I, p. 16. 

40 Thomas Shadwell, The Libertine (London: 
Henry Herringman, 1676), Act V, p. 74. 

41 [bid., Act V, p. 76 

42 Edward Ravenscroft, Scaramouch a Philoso- 
pher, Harlequin A School-Boy, Bravo, Merchant, 
os — (London: Robert Sollers, 1677) Act 

» P. 44. 
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Later in a long speech he describes, with 

actions, how he will deal with a crowd of 

his enemies, and discharges a pistol into 
their imaginary ranks: 

Harl. . . . Do you give Ground? Stand fast, you 
Dogs; fast! Ha!—Eh! . . do you rally 
agen? are there more of you? Have amongst 
pies {Shoots. 
There’s for you! 
100 of ‘em.** 

Blunderbuss and pistols are the weapons of 

the timorous Whigs figured in Crowne’s 

City Politiques. Paulo Camillo, the Lord 

Podesta, is a pantaloon transferred into 

political satire, and the Bricklayer, “a bold, 

sawcy, Factious Fellow, that governs the 

Podesta”, is the type of the comic servant 

who can twist his old master to his will: 

Enter Podesta and_ Bricklayer, with 
Musquets and Blunderbusses at their backs, 
their Wastes stuck round with Pistols.44 

In Shadwell’s The Virtuoso we see servants 
joining with their masters in the defence of 
a house. Sir Nicholas Gimcrack is besieged 
by a mob. Sir Formal Trifle attempts to 
reason with the rabble but his oratory is 
greeted with a fusillade of oranges. The 
young lovers, Longville and Bruce, arrive 
with more practical assistance: 


Enter Longvil and Bruce below with 
Pistols, Servants. 
Bruce. Where are these Dogs? 
[Discharge their Pistols, all run out. 
Sir Form. Murder! murder! 
[Falls down, 
Then, if belatedly, the master of the house 
takes the customary measures: 
Enter Sir Nicholas creeping out with a 
Blunderbus. 
Sir Nic. Where are these Rogues? 
Longy. Sirra, go and call the Guard, lest they 
should rally again. 
Bruce. Sir Formal is shot, and all the Rabble is 
escap’d unhurt.45 
Another example of servants arming them- 
selves to assist their master’s defence of the 
house is found in Vanbrugh’s The Relapse. 
Young Fashion and Lory, his servant, are 
surprised at Sir Tunbelly Clumsy’s house: 
Servant appears at the Window with a 
Blunderbus. ... Enter Sir Tunbelly, with 
his Servants, Arm’d with Guns, Clubs, 
Pitchforks, Sythes, &c. 
Lo. [running behind his Master.| O Lord, O Lord, 
O Lord, we are both dead Men. 


Thus wou’d I ha’ serv’d 


43 Tbid., Act III, p. 45. 

44 John Crowne, City Politiques (London: R. 
Bently and Joseph Hindmarsh, 1683), Act III, p. 39. 

45 Thomas Shadwell. The Virtuoso (London: 
Henry Herringman, 1676), Act V, scene ii, p. 84. 
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Y. Fash. Take heed, Fool, thy Fear will ruine us 
Lory’s fear is typically that of a Restoration 
servant when confronted with a gun. The 
masters were not above taking advantage of 
this fact, knowing that their man, when a 
gun is clapped to his ribs, suffers immediate 
collapse. In Mrs. Behn’s The Emperor oj 
the Moon Doctor Baliardo extracts informa. 
tion from the terrified Scaramouch: 


Enter the Doctor with Pistols, and 
Peter... . 
Doct, Yes Rogue, yes, for which I'll have thy 
Life—— 


[Offering a Pistol 

Scar. _ you stark mad, Sir? or do you dream 
still? 

Doct. Tell me, and tell me quickly, Rogue, who 
were those — that were hid but now in 
the Disguise of a piece of Hangings. 

[Holds the Pistol to his Breast.** 

Male servants were distressed when they 

personally were threatened, but the maids 

particularly suffered when guns were drawn. 

We recollect the horror of Betty in The 

Husband His own Cuckold when her 

mistress was menaced. Her namesake in 

Cibber’s The Non-Juror is scarcely able to 

recount to Sir John and Maria the occasion 

for the pistol shot which they had heard: 
Enter Betty. 
O Dear Madam! I shall faint away, there's 

Murther doing. 

Sir John. Who! where, what is it! 

Bet. The Doctor Sir, and Mr. Charles, were at 
high Words just now in the Hall, and upon 
a suddain there was a Pistol Fir’d between 
them: Oh! I am afraid poor Mr. Charles is 
Kill’d.*8 

Of course, the servants of Restoration drama 
are notoriously scatterbrained and _ timid, 
and their reactions to pistols are no different 
from those to swords, vigorous lovers, 
homecoming jealous husbands and all the 
perils of seventeenth century life. Their 
behaviour when confronted with guns is 
not surprising. 

It will be clear that the dramatists of the 
age, from the most distinguished to the least 
significant, use a gun as a stage property 
with a distinctly individual appeal. It is a 
permissible weapon, but one less honourable 
than the sword—the gentleman’s _ true 
defender and avenger. 


Bet. 


46 Sir John Vanbrugh, The Relapse; or, Virtue 
in Danger (London: Richard Wellington, 1708), 
Act III, p. 36. 

47 Mrs. A. Behn, The Emperor of the Moon 
(London: Joseph Knight and Francis Saunders, 
1687), Act II, pp. 30-31. 

46 a Cibber, The Non-Juror (London: B. 
Lintott, 1718), Act V, p. 72. 
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tage gained from a pistol makes it an ideal 
weapon for an elderly gentleman who is 
attacked by rogues. All this, demonstrated 
by the drama, was doubtless true enough of 
contemporary life as well; but the pistol 
came to have a theatrical importance as the 
weapon of not only the weak but the 
cowardly, not only the aged but the peppery. 
And no positions are more revealing of 
character than those at either end of a gun: 
the gentleman will not press his advantage, 
the old man will be thunderstruck by the 
noise he makes, the comic servant will faint 
away at the mere sight of a gun, and the 
overbearing or unfaithful man will be 
crushed by his formerly passive mate when 
she aims a pistol at him. But any advan- 
tage afforded by a gun is temporary: if the 
trigger is pressed—usually in a moment of 
extreme distress rather than one of con- 
trolled virulence—the thing will generally 
either refuse to fire or else fire in the wrong 
direction, and disarming an opponent with 
a gun can usually be accomplished with the 
exercise of a little ingenuity. 

The gun, fatal and self-willed weapon as 
it is, is always unreliable and dangerous. 
The characters in a play (and perhaps the 
actors on the stage) are kept trembling, and 
the audience can laugh at their confusion. 
It is often the little properties which are 
most effective in comedy, and, in the days 
before Hedda Gabler, few were more 
hilarious than the gun. 


“a RICHARD MorRTON. 
University of the Witwatersrand. 


WILLIAM M. PETERSON. 
Lake Erie College. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1762) 


(Continued from cciv. 284) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY. 


Wed. 2nd. Kg. went & prorogued Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Grenville sent me with a Kg 
‘Speech to the Speakers’ but he had one. 
Jenkinson not so careful at being in the Way 
for Mr. Grenville as He was for Lord Bute. 
walld in the Park with Miss Hayes & Hunter, 
Mr. Martheille with whom I breakfasted this 
Mg. drank Tea with Us & so did Mrs. Way 
again. We have some of that Family 4 days 
out of the 7. 
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Thur. 3rd. Waited till near 5 before I got 
to dinner: young Larpent told me Mr. 
Jenkinson had mentioned to Him, of 
Wright’s & my having spoken to Him about 
going with my Ld, but that He should not 
speak for us & would recommend Him. 
This shews what I always thought of Jenkin- 
son tho’ young Larpent told me only out of 
Spite to make me unhappy & feel It worse 
than I do, I suppose. wald one Turn with 
Miss Butcher & then Mrs. Fraser in the Park 
& went to Vauxhall where I see Miss Horn 
with Mr. & Mrs. Adamson but she did not 
seem to know me: I own I was wretched I 
had not some agreable Acquaintance to sup 
with there see Miss Way & 
Warner there wald Home at past 10. as it 
was a fine moon light Night. 


Fri. 4th. My Birth Day, as well as The 
King’s, I entered into My 25th. Year Half- 
way to 50. called upon Mr. Larpent at the 
Office & took Him to Court with me, where I 
see the Royal Family except The Princess 
Dowager & Princess Amelia. Mr. Betenson 
took me Home in his Chariot & 2 servants 
behind, I dined & drank Tea with Him, & 
at Night went to the Ball which was remark- 
ably thin & I liked it better, see Miss Way & 
Miss Wyat, & Miss Webb there. bowed to 
Miss Rookes & see them in the Mg. there 
I assisted Miss Wilmot with some water & 
see a pretty young lady there with a bit of a 
cast in her eye, which she cast at me a good 
deal, She was with Mrs. Massey in Miss 
Rooke’s comy. Calvert was very drunk, He 
always makes Him ridiculous, & so did 
Hastings of the Admiraly He is another 
genious that is for making Himself look 
ridiculous The King & Queen retired very 
early tho’ the Royal Family & Coy danced 
late. 


Sat. 5th. At the Exhibition of Pictures at 
Spring Gardens, finer than that in the 
Strand. Drank Tea at Lord & Lady 
Lindores with Lord Hacketon & Lord 
Home, & took a Walk in the Park this Evg. 


Sun. 6th. Up at } past 4 & put on my 
Spatterdashes as I thought of riding to 
Denham, & called upon Mr. Larpent & 
Fetherston, the First set out with me, but as 
I did not like my Horse I would not ride. 
so I even start to walk & did walk it all the 
Way, I breakfasted at the ‘Old Hats’ I 
found it very warm going over Hillingden 
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Heath & Denham Meadows & got there at 
+ past 12. not so much tired as any Body 
would think after walking above 20 Miles 
such a Hot day. I was sorry I had promised 
to go, but One must try every Thing once to 
know how to avoid It. after Dinner they 
all proposed taking a Ride, as J was not 
tired enough, so we rode over to Harefield & 
see Mr. Cook’s Park with the Spewing Man 
& Washer Woman. I luckily got no Hurt in 
riding for I attended Mrs. Noble behind her 
Chaise, who drove Miss Conner a very 
pretty Girl, & might have fell upon the 
Spikes of her Chaise but Providence guides 
Us all for the best & I am sure was remark- 
able careful of me. Fetherston came down 
to Supper, & Mr. Williams the Parson dined 
to partake of It. 


Mon. 7th. Not a bit the better for my walk 
yesy My Throat quite dry and husky. It 
was too much but this is Pleasure, or what 
People call so for my Part I had rather lay 
in Bed all my Life Time than partake of 
such. Breakfasted at Uxbridge where I was 
too late for the Stage, & came Home in a 
Post Chaise a good deal tired, tho’ after 
Dinner I wald to the Office & in the Park 
with Mrs. Fraser till 9. 


Tue. 8th. Upon my Word / ran thro’ a fine 
Rig at the Office this Mg. about my Walk 
& Ride last Sunday, but so it is, & disagre- 
able enough. Mr. Sec. Grenville who is very 
civil asked me how I did, walld with Miss 
Hayes & Hunter in Ev. 


Wed, 9th. Mr. Grenville at the Office. & 
Mr. McAlister with Him. Mr. Lloyd came 
into my Room up Stairs, He is a damned 
hungry looking fellow, too much _ like 
Jenkinson, who hardly spoke tho’ He had 
not seen me this 4 or 5 days past. but such 
is the Wretch Mr. & Mrs. Blackwood dined 
& drank Tea with us & went out of Town 
again immediately they have quarrelled with 
Mrs. Michelson. 


Thur. 10th. His Majy indisposed, but said 
to be better I heartily hope so. 


Frid. 11th. As Miss Hayes & Hunter sent 
to me I calld upon them & drank Tea & 
took Them to Ranelagh. Miss Brent’s 
Benefit see Miss Bate there. & walked with 
Her & Farrel, see the Count de Lippe 
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Biickeburg*® & the P. of Mechlenbourg 
who are going to Portugal, where [¢ 
Tyrawley & Coll. Patison have been som 
Time past. 


Barbadoes the 21st. of April, & were goin, 
to Martinico the next day. All well. got 
Home past 1. not mightily entertained with 
my Coy. tho’ they were pretty & civil. 


Sat. 12. 
Chowne of the Treasury. In the Evg, | 
walkd in the Green Park with the pretty 
Miss Ware & her lame Sist & Brors, It 
promised Rain which is much wanted. The 
King bled often, & better. 


Sun. 13th. At Chapel Mr. & aftern: wald 
in the Gardens with Misses Collier Edwards 
& Harbord. drank Tea at Miss Ways with 
Mr. Nicholson, & wald in the Park with 
Miss Ware & Green Park quite crowded 
with Nobility. 


Mon, 14th. Mr. Grenville came at 2 & 
kept me from dining till 5. when I must say 
my Mor always has something good Kg, 


better they say, I hope so. at the Office this } 
Evg. & wrote till 10. which was an un | 


common thing. see Miss Cushnee home. 


Tue. 15th. Variety of Party Papers now, | 


Monitor & North Briton against Ld. Bute, 
& Briton a poor Paper for Him. The 
Auditor for & against the 3 others The King 
thank God is a great deal better. Fetherston 
since He has been in my Place about Lord 
Bute seems to give Himself the airs of a 
Man of Business. He is very far North 
(from Newcastle). 


Wed. 16th. Drank Tea with Ld. & Lady 
Lindores & Lord Hackerton, Lady Lindores 
carried me & Miss Stuart to Ranelagh where 
we met Miss Hayes & Miss Hunter, to whom 
the Duke of York spoke. It was 

Benefit & I believe about 16,00 People 
there but not much Compy: Supped at Lord 
Lindores & got Home before 2. 


Thurs, 17th. Young Larpent & I walked in 
the Park & had some cherries there where | 


39Count de Lippe-Buckeburg, one of Prince | 


Ferdinand’s Generals, Commander in Portugal. 
‘ — Charles of Mechlenbourg, the Queen's 
rother. 


By a Lr. from Mr. Hayes I find } 
Jack, who went with Ld, Albemarle was a | 


Breakfasted with Farrel & 
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see Ld. Lindores & St Nich. Hawley who 
admires Miss Hunter I know Mr. Grenville 
came at 3. & staid till 5. when I had to dine, 
& be at the Office by 7. as He was expected 
there again. after I had dined & drest 
myself in my new Brown coat, I went there 
then Mr. Grenville did not come till past 8. 
& staid till 20m past 12. which is very un- 
thinking to be sure. all I hope for in this 
affair is that He won’t make a Practice of 
these Hours. 


Frid. 18th. Ld. Halifax appointed Ist Ld. 
of the Admty in the Room of Ld Anson, 
lately dead. Fetherston told me, that 
Morrison had mentioned to Him about 
Wrights having been kicked out of Com- 
pany. I know not how to believe It, for 
People are very malicious now a days. 
Walld in the Park with Lady Lindores, see 
Miss Wood there who I see home last Tues- 
day near Duke Street with another Lady at 
10, for we had French Horns in the Green 
Park till that Time. 


Sat. 19th. Dutch Mail in & done by 11. 
paid Miss Rowarth a visit She is a sweet 
pretty Girl. wald in the Park with Mr. 
Farrel & Maccarta who were both upon 
Guard. drank Tea at Mrs. Proctor’s & 
wald in the Park again with Farrel this Evg. 
not much Company there, all that can go 
are out of Town. The Kg. & Queen reside 
~ Buckingham & have done so for some 
ime. 


AN IMPORTANT UNPUBLISHED 
WORDSWORTH LETTER: 
DECEMBER 18th, 1800 


E following important letter’ to 

Longman and Rees confirms that 
Wordsworth at one time intended there to 
be an introductory essay prefixed to the 
second volume of the 1800 edition of 
Lyrical Ballads, in addition to the Preface. 
Although he nearly completed the essay, 
Wordsworth evidently decided not to 


1 Now in the possession of the Henry W. and 
Albert A. Berg Collection of the New York Public 
Library. I am indebted to this Collection and to 
the poet’s great grand-daughter, Mrs. D. Dickson, 
for permission to print the letter. It is mentioned 
on p. 500 of Mrs. Moorman’s recent biography, 
William Wordsworth: The Early Years, 1770-1803 
(Oxford, 1957), to which I have referred in writing 
this article. 
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include it because the quotations necessary 
to illustrate the argument would have made 
it too long. It is possible that some of this 
rejected material was used for the lengthened 
1802 version of the Preface (which has the 
important addition of the discussion, “* What 
is meant by the word Poet? What is a 
Poet? ...”),? or for the Appendix on poetic 
diction of 1802 (which, in a version earlier 
than the one published, contained two more 
quotations than the two it now does).* 

The letter also helps to fix the date of 
completion of Lyrical Ballads 1800, and 
confirms several other points of interest to 
Wordsworth scholars, 

Sir, 

I have this day sent off the last Sheet of 
the second Volume of the Lyrical Ballads. 
I am exceedingly sorry that bad health 
should have prevented me from fulfilling my 
engagements sooner. A Poem of Mr 
Coleridge’s was to have concluded the 
Volumes; but upon mature deliberation, I 
found that the Style of this Poem was so 
discordant from my own that it could not 
be printed along with my poems with any 
propriety. I had other poems by me of my 
own which would have been sufficient for 
our purpose but some of them being con- 
nected with political subjects I judged that 
they would be injurious to the sale of the 
Work. I therefore, since my last letter, 
wrote the last poem of the 2nd Volume. I 
am sure when you see the work you will 
approve of this delay, as there can be no 
doubt that the poem alluded to will be highly 
serviceable to the Sale. 

In my last I mentioned an introductory 
Essay which I purposed to prefix to the 
second Volume. This Essay I nearly 
finished, but I found that it required so 
many quotations to illustrate the argument, 
that the Essay must unavoidably be spun into 
so great a length as to render it utterly unfit 
for the Work. The preface which I have 
prefixed to the first volume is long, & I 
hope will be of use. 

To avoid any mistakes I will here state 
what I understand from Mr Coleridge to 
be the agreement between us, namely that I 

2 In the recent line-numbered edition by W. J. B. 
Owen (Anglistica IX, Copenhagen, 1957), lines 
— This suggestion is made by Owen, 
Ps W. Hale White, A Description of the Words- 
worth and Coleridge Manuscripts in the Possession 
| _ T. Norton Longman (London, 1897), pp. 
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was to receive from you the sum of 80£ for 
2 Editions of the first volume, one Edition 
of 700* Copies & one Edition of 1000—and 2 
Editions of the second Volume; each 
Edition of 1000 Copies. Which Editions 
being sold, your right of Copy in the work 
ceases. I mention this because, by some 
unaccountable mistake, Mr Cottle sold the 
Copy-right of the first Volume when he had 
no more right so to do than to sell the house 
which I now inhabit. 

It is my particular request that no Books 
be advertized at the end of the Volumes. 
If you have given any directions to Mr. 
Biggs that such advertisements should be 
printed pray let such orders be counter- 
manded, or, if he is likely to do it, without 
such orders from you, pray, request him not. 
This I shall regard as a particular favour. 
I am, Sir, with Respect 

Your obedt Servt 
W. Wordsworth. 
Grasmere, near Ambleside, 
Westmorland. 


I have forgotten a part of my Letter which 
I think of great importance. The Lyrical 
Ballads are written upon a theory pro- 
fessedly new, and on principles which many 
persons will be unwilling to admit. I think 
therefore there would be a propriety in your 
sending a few copies to the amount of half 
a dozen or so to persons of eminence either 
in Letters or in the state. If you approve 
of this I will write Letters to accompany 
each of these copies. I cannot but think 
that if the choice of the persons were judi- 
ciously made, that this step would very much 
quicken the sale of the work. Pray let me 
know if you approve of this and also have 
the goodness to point out to me the persons 
whom you think the most fit to have the 
copies presented to them. When my Brother, 
Mr John Wordsworth, calls you will be so 
good as to let him have 3 copies, likewise to 
let Mr Charles Lamb of the India house 
have one copy. I should like to have a few 
sets sent down for myself in any monthly 
parcel either to a Kendal or Penrith Book- 
seller. 
Address: Messrs Longman & Rees, Book- 
sellers, Paternoster Row, London. 

On December 15th, three days earlier, 
Coleridge reported to Longman, perhaps 
rather hastily, that the last sheet of Lyrical 


Above the 700, the figure of 750 in brackets 
has been inserted. 
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Ballads had been despatched. A day after 
Wordsworth’s letter, Coleridge wrote to 
Francis Wrangham, “ He [Wordsworth] is a 
great, a true Poet--I am only a kind of 
Meta-physician.—He has even now sent off 
the last sheet of a second Volume of his 
Lyrical Ballads”. Apparently the last of 
the copy for the printers in Bristol was des- 
patched on December 23rd, and on the 24th 
Wordsworth sent to Biggs the final correc. 
tions in a letter beginning, “I sent off the 
three last sheets of the L.B. in a great hurry 
yesterday ”’.° 
The poem of Coleridge’s mentioned as 
once to have concluded the volumes is, 
of course, Christabel. Griggs gives a con- 
cise account of the change of plan in a long 
note to a letter of Coleridge’s to Humphry 
Davy of October 9th, in which Coleridge 
had already conceded Wordsworth’s view of 
their difference in style: 
The Christabel was running up to 1300 
lines [?]—and was so much admired by 
Wordsworth, that he thought it indelicate 
to print two Volumes with his name in 
which so much of another Man's was 
included—and which was of more con- 
sequence—the poem was in direct opposi- 
tion to the very purpose for which the 
Lyrical Ballads were published—viz. an 
experiment to see how far those passions, 
which alone give any value to extra- 
ordinary Incidents, were capable of inter- 
esting, in & for themselves, in the incidents 
of common Life.—We mean to publish the 
Christabel therefore with a long Blank 
Verse Poem of Wordsworth’s entitled the 
Pedlar—” 


This alternative plan for Christabel was 
abortive. In fact, as Griggs comments, 
*“ subsequent letters show that the exclusion 
of Christabel increased in him a sense of his 
shortcomings as a poet (See Letters 369, 371, 
and 390) ’’.® 

The “last poem of the 2nd Volume” was 
Michael. Referring to it as such, Words- 
worth wrote to Poole later, on April 9th 
[1801], “I have attempted to give a picture 
of a man, of strong mind and lively sensi- 
bility, agitated by two of the most powerful 
affections of the human heart; the parental 
affection, and the love of property, landed 


‘Se Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
ed. E. L. Griggs (Oxford, 1956), pp. 654, 658; 
ps ~*~ Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, 

de Selincourt (Oxford, 1935), p. 258. 

6 Zaload Letters, p. 631 and n. 
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property, including the feelings of inheri- 
tance, home, and personal and family 
independence ...”” ‘This passage instances 
what Wordsworth and Coleridge understood 
“passions . . . in the incidents of common 
Life” might be, and confirms that it is 
Michael to which Wordsworth refers. 

The earlier letter which Wordsworth 
mentions in the second paragraph of the 
letter under discussion has not, apparently, 
been recorded; but in a note on December 
23rd to the printers, Biggs and Cottle, he 
said that Michael should end the volume and 
that, “N.B. It is my particular desire that 
no advertisements of books be printed at the 
end of the volume”. He here told the 
printers that “I mentioned to Mr Longman 
my intention to prefix an Essay to the 2nd 
volume, but this I must decline’’.* In fact, 
the present letter is in part an earlier state- 
ment to Longman of the instructions to the 
printers, 

The agreement which Coleridge had 
evidently negotiated, and to which Words- 
worth draws attention, was probably con- 
cluded in principle earlier in the year, On 
June 8th Wordsworth wrote to his brother 
Richard that “The first edition of the 
Lyrical Ballads is sold off, and another is 
called for by the Booksellers, for the right 
of printing 2 editions, of 750 each of this 
vol. of poems, and of printing two editions, 
one of 1000 and another of 750 of another 
volume of the same size, I am offered by 
Longmans 80£. I think I shall accept the 
offer as if the books sell quickly I shall soon 
have the right of going to market with them 
again when their merit will be known, and if 
they do not sell tolerably Longman will have 
given enough for them.’® Either Wordsworth 
mistook the numbers agreed upon, or there 
was a slight alteration in the proposed con- 
tract between June and December, increasing 
by 250 the second edition of each volume. 
In any case, Longman probably did not lose 
by the transaction. About a week after 
Lyrical Ballads 1800 appeared, Words- 
worth’s brother John wrote that from 


7 Early Letters, p. 266. : 

_5Early Letters, p. 256. The letter is in Cole- 
ridge’s hand, with corrections by Wordsworth. 
Earlier, on October 3rd, he had been talking about 
the essay—Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. 
de Selincourt (London, 1941), I. 63. 

* Early Letters, p. 243. The letter is dated May 
8th, but de Selincourt adds a note that “ D.W’s 
aoe [1.46] proves that this date should be 
une.” 
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Longman’s iooks, he expected to gain a 
great deal by the book. He was “a Jew” 
for giving only £80, for “he will clear at 
least £400 or perhaps £500.’’’° 

Cottle’s “unaccountable mistake” had 
not, in fact, been a serious one. When he 
ceased publishing in 1799, he had passed on 
to Longman all his copyright. Then, how- 
ever, Longman put no value upon the copy- 
right of Lyrical Ballads (1798); so Cottle 
asked for it back and presented it to Words- 
worth. As Mrs. Moorman suggests, “no 
doubt it was the final success of the Ballads 
which caused Longman to change his 
mind.” 

The postscript is not the least interesting 
part of Wordsworth’s letter. The adjective 
“ professedly ” perhaps indicates a cautious 
awareness of earlier poets who had wished 
to reform and simplify the diction of poetry. 
The plan to despatch letters and copies to 
“persons of eminence”, which was Cole- 
ridge’s idea in fact, was carried out. The 
letters to be sent out with presentation 
copies were delivered to Longman by John 
Wordsworth (who, according to the letter 
under discussion, was himself to receive three 
copies from Longman: it was no doubt on 
this occasion that John formed the opinion 
of Longman quoted above). The recipients 
were Mrs. Jordan, Mrs, Barbauld, William 
Wilberforce, the Duchess of Devonshire, 
Sir Bland Burgess, Charles James Fox, and 
possibly others. Coleridge also wrote 
“letters to all my acquaintances whose views 
I think likely to have any Influence”. The 
letter to Wilberforce is in Dorothy Words- 
worth’s hand, but was dictated by Coleridge: 
Dorothy also penned the letter to Fox." 
Like the letter to Poole already quoted, it 
emphasises the social concern for the small 


10 Dove Cottage Papers; Jan. 30th, 1801 (Moor- 
man, p. 502): but, cp. the less hopeful letters of 
Feb. 25th and Mar. 9th (Moorman, p. 507). 

11 Moorman, p. 487; v. W. Hale White, p. 2. 

12 Collected Letters, pp. 654, 666; Early Letters, 
p. 259. Mrs. Moorman says that “ Coleridge 
dictated all the letters over Wordsworth’s signature, 
except that to Fox. This was Wordsworth’s alone.” 
(p. 502.) The letters to Wilberforce and Fox are 
preserved; also Fox’s reply, in The Prose Works 
of William Wordsworth, ed. A. B. Grosart (London, 
1876) vol. ii, pp. 205-06 (quoted Moorman, p. 505). 
Apparently Fox’s reply was the last received and 
the most considered: Coleridge told Poole on 
Feb. 13th 1801 that ‘Wordsworth has received 
replies from all but Mr. Fox—all respectful and 
polite, but all written immediately on the receipt 
of the Poems, and consequently expressing no 
Opinion. His reputation as a Poet is high ind 
in London.” (Collected Letters, p. 676) 
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owner involved in the theory of Lyrical 
Ballads, particularly Michael. 

Lamb evidently received his copy 
promptly, with a covering letter from 
Wordsworth, and replied with a perhaps 
disappointing letter about five days after 
publication. This evidently drew “ four 
sweating pages” from Wordsworth, more 
irate than judicious, from which Lamb 
amusedly defended himself in a well-known 
passage.** 

The copies which Wordsworth himself 
requested may not have arrived until as late 
as March 26th, via Crosby and Letterman, 
for he acknowledges six copies received in a 
letter of the following day:** but other 
copies could, of course, have arrived earlier. 


G: i. Larrea. 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 


13 Works, ed. E. V. Lucas (London, 1912), vol. v, 
pp. 211-17; January 30th and February 15th, 1801. 

14 Early Letters, p. 265; to Longman and Rees, 
27th March 1801. 


THE TWO WORDSWORTHS 


[N a previous note’ I referred to William 
Jerdan’s two accounts of Coleridge. It 
should be mentioned that Jerdan also left 
two accounts of Wordsworth. The earlier 
one is included in his Autobiography 
(London, 1852-53),” the later one in his Men 
I Have Known (London, 1866),’ a collection 
of sketches which had been appearing in 
Leisure Hour. Although the accounts vary 
in details, they are consistent in maintaining 
that there were two Wordsworths: the 
Wordsworth of Rydal Mount and the 
Wordsworth of London. 
“Wordsworth seldom visited London”, 
Jerdan wrote in his Autobiography, 


and I had only once an opportunity of 
seeing him at his home, when I went by 
invitation from Tabley House to the 
Lakes and Ridal [sic] Mount. On this 
occasion, a lovely summer afternoon, as 
I sauntered towards his residence, I dis- 
covered the poet picturesquely disposed 
for the interview. He was seated at an 
oriel window opening upon the lawn, and 
perusing, or seeming to peruse, a huge 
1“ Jerdan on Coleridge’’, Notes and Queries, 
cciv (1959), 74-76. 
21V, 237-240. 
3 Pp. 476-481. Frederika Beatty refers briefly to 
this account. See William Wordsworth of Rydal 


Mount (N.Y., 1939), pp. 29, 36. I have found no 
reference to the earlier account. 
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folio volume, which rested upon his knee, 
No portrait-painter could have devised a 
finer subject tor the pencil. It was Words. 
worth se ipse, just on such a scene as the 
intense lover of nature would wish to 
select, and in delicious harmony with all 
the feelings which his genius inspired. | 
passed a few hours of calm delight at his 
tea-table and in his conversation... . 
The ideal was complete. . . . 


Jerdan was impressed by this “ poet of 
nature’, and yet, one suspects, he felt that 
he was meant to be impressed. The mood 
of “calm delight” at the tea-table, like the 
tableau at the window, was devised, Jerdan 
suggests, for the visiting editor of the 
Literary Gazette. Men I Have Known 
modifies this implication somewhat: 


I went once from Cheshire to visit 
(Wordsworth] at Rydal Mount; I was not 
unexpected, nor denied the favour of a 
first home-picture. On walking up the 
beautiful greensward, on a fine summer 
afternoon, towards the house, I at once 
saw the poet seated, almost in attitude, at 
an open window which descended to the 
ground, and with a handsome folio poised 
upon his crossed knee, which he seemed 
to be reading. Had those been the days 
of photographs, the position would have 
been invaluable. He speedily left it, how- 
ever, and gave me a kindly welcome to his 
very charming retreat, the apparent seat 
of “‘idlesse all,” and “lettered ease.” . 

In the country he would walk with you, 
talk with you, and seem gratified with 
your society; but, somehow or other, it 
seemed to me as if he were ready to 
relapse, become wrapt up in speculation, 
and would rather prefer being left to 
commune with himself. 


This time Jerdan suggests that only the 
tableau was arranged for his delectation and 
that, once it had served its purpose, Words- 
worth laid aside his “ handsome folio” and 
meant to leave the stage. In fact, however, 
he merely exchanged a more natural rdle 
for a more difficult one. Although the 
tableau was devised, it was still (aside from 
the folio) a rather faithful representation of 
the Wordsworth of Rydal Mount, whereas 
the interview itself, although meant to be 
natural, forced Wordsworth into a false 
character. 

But, once he reached London, “the 
recluse of Rydal Mount [became] quite a 
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Nee, different creature”. As the Autobiography facile and courteous; dressed like a gentle- 
ed a puts it: man, and with his tall commanding figure 
rds. Wordsworth in town was very different —no mean type of the superior order, 
} the from Wordsworth in the country, or well trained by education and accustomed 
te rather, perhaps, he was not the same _ ‘0 good manners... 
1 all person in mixed company as when féte-d- Having gone on to “reveal that [Words- 
a téte, or with a couple of friends. In the worth] was often sportive, and could even 
his former case, he was often very lively and go to the length of strong (whatever invid- 
= entertaining. I recollect meeting him at iousness might say, not vulgar) expressions 
breakfast after his being at the Italian in the off-hand mirth of his observations and 
of Opera the preceding night, and his criticisms”, Jerdan gives another version of 
that remarks on the singing and his limning of Wordsworth’s bon mot. “ Will it”, he asks, 
100d the limbs of the dancers, were as replete “be credited that, on looking at the unlovely 
the with shrewdness and pleasantry as any- Jessica, the poet laureate, so chaste and 
‘dan thing I ever heard from the most witty and delicate in all his own paintings, should have 
the graphic lips... . I shall only relate one repeated a simile, probably heedlessly caught 
Own of his remarks as a sample [of his wit], from one of his low-lived studies, ‘ She looks 
and I choose that most unlike his other as if she had supped off underdone pork, and 
visit self (i.e. the bard of simplicity and the been unable to digest it in the morning.’” 
not lakes,) as a contrast to a style both in Nor is Wordsworth’s “limning of the limbs 
fis writing and conversing, which was always Of the dancers” forgotten, although this 
the decorous and refined. We had gone time Jerdan is less specific. Commenting on 
mer together to the exhibition in Somerset- the poet’s “enjoyment of the theatre when 
nce house, in the year when Turner hung up there were Kembles and others like them on 
, at a little picture of Jessica, decidedly the the stage” and his “ [lack of] mislike [of] 
the most worthless and extravagant whim the music of the opera”, Jerdan is reminded 
sed with which he ever amused himself ... that “the ballet afforded [Wordsworth] 
ned by foisting on these walls. “Did you matter for one of the most humorous 
ays ever see anything like that?” said my critiques that could be imagined ”. 
ave companion; “it looks to me as if the At this time, according to Men I Have 
ow- painter had indulged in raw liver until he Known, Wordsworth was 
his was very unwell”, and it was a perfectly much solicited to write in the Annuals, 
seat applicable and just critique. The picture but, with the exception of a friendly 
bist was yellow ochre, with dabs of dirty intimacy with young Reynolds (the son of 
ou, clotted brownish-red upon it; and Jessica the dramatist, and author of an extra- 
vith (oh, how unlike a pretty young Jewess!) ordinary volume, entitled ‘“‘ Miserrimus ”),* 
5 it was leaning out of a casement quite in did not incline to be bribed into that 
to keeping with the other colours. service. Nor, indeed, was he a money- 
on, Men I Have Known begins its description seeker; for on his way to a continental 
to of the second Wordsworth with a sharp tour, after the incidents above related, he 
attack on De Quincey, from which Words- declined the offer of a considerable sum 
the worth emerges as quite a gallant: me ge 44 of the “ Papened hw opens ; 
; which wou ave amply supplied every 
- a Sar ee ae pion liberal expenditure on six weeks’ travel 
° : and more, on the ground of an “ idleness ” 
ind stance, that De Quincey, in some fit of . 2 : P 
er, resentment or unopiated ill-humour, had br disp erg roar yuan — obliged > 
dle done him gross injustice in the character = Me woes Sa penne 4 his re tagar = 
the he loosely threw upon the public, viz., ee Soy. 
m that “ : spur of the moment might suggest. 
at “ he was not generous or self-denying, 4 . , 
of but austere and unsocial, and would not The Autobiography supplies further details 
as burden himself with a lady’s parasol or f,this offer. Jerdan, who was himself the 
be any civility or trouble:” and that he was ¢ditor of the Literary Gazette, was awed by 
Ise “slovenly and regardless in dress.” I the Wordsworth of Rydal Mount, but he was 
must protest that there was no warrant for P Il Reynol — a 
he this caricature . . . In the mixed society of apeaieaen Neuman te Wellanuath was the "editor 
a the great Babylon, Mr. Wordsworth was of Keepsake. 
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fascinated by the Wordsworth of London, 
whose wit, he felt, would be a real ornament 
to the pages of his journal. In his own 
words, “I was so charmed both with the 
matter and manner, that I wrote immediately 
to offer carte blanche for his correspondence, 
from the continent, whither he was then on 
his way, for the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ which 
he declined for the reasons assigned in the 


following letter...” The letter reads in 
part: 

Rydal Mount, October 7th: 

Dear Sir, 


Your letter of the 23rd August I did not 
receive till my arrival here, several weeks 
after it was written. My stay in London 
was only of a few days, or I should have 
been pleased to renew my acquaintance 
with you. 

I really cannot change my opinion as 
to the little interest which would attach 
to such observations as my ability or 
opportunity enabled me to make during 
my ramble upon the continent, or it 
would have given me pleasure to meet 
your wishes. There is an obstacle in the 
way of my ever producing anything of 
this kind, viz.—idleness, and yet another 
which is an affair of taste. Periodical 
writing, in order to strike, must be ambi- 
tious; and this style is, I think, in the 
record of tours or travels, intolerable; or, 
at any rate, the worst that can be chosen. 
My model would be Gray’s Letters and 
Journals, if I could muster courage to set 
seriously about anything of the kind; but 
I suspect Gray himself would be found 
flat in these days... 

Very sincerely yours, 
WM. WORDSWORTH. 

“Mr. Orme”’,® Jerdan went on, “ wrote me 
to be earnest, as he thought Mr. W. ‘ only 
wanted a little poetical pressing’ but I 
could not succeed”, To Jerdan, Words- 
worth’s refusal was a lasting disappointment. 
Fifteen years later he was still reflecting 
that, if only Wordsworth had “ complied 
with my wish, and written letters in the tone 
and spirit of the criticisms on the opera, I 
am sure the public would have had a varia- 

5“* Mr. Orme”’, whom I have not identified, was 
possibly one of "the proprietors of the Literary 
Gazette. This journal, a weekly, was begun on 
25 January, 1817, by Henry Colburn. By July 
Colburn had sold a third share to Jerdan, who 
assumed the editorship with the twenty-sixth 


number. Colburn probably disposed of other shares 
subsequently. 
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tion in the style of Wordsworth which 
would greatly have surprised it, little antici- 
pating that the tender poet could also be 
the grotesque delineator of individual 
peculiarities, and humorous caricaturist of 
social anomalies ” 

Wordsworth’s letter has been dated 7 
October, 1837, and I see no reason to 
question this date. This means that “ the 
continental tour” to which Jerdan refers is 
the tour which Wordsworth made in the 
company of Henry Crabb Robinson. Since 
the tour lasted from 19 March to 7 August 
of that year, Wordsworth’s witticisms must 
belong to the week preceding his departure, 
when the poet was visiting Miss Fenwick; 
and Jerdan’s first offer must have been made 
(and refused) during that week. With the 
encouragement of “Mr. Orme”, Jerdan 
repeated his offer on 23 August, addressing 
his letter to Rydal Mount, and it is to this 
letter that Wordsworth is of course replying. 
The reply is not quite candid, since the 
“stay in London”, which he describes as 
“only a few days ”, actually lasted a month. 
This dissimulation, added to the cool tone 
of the letter, suggests that Wordsworth was 
less eager to see Jerdan than Jerdan was to 
see him. The explanation may be that 
Jerdan had caught Wordsworth off guard. 
In the excitement of anticipation, Words- 
worth may have shown Jerdan a “ sportive ” 
side of his nature which he had heretofore 
concealed as unseemly in a “poet of 
nature”. That he should exhibit _ this 
“sportiveness” in a periodical was to 
Wordsworth unthinkable; even to admit that 
he was capable of “ sportiveness ” was em- 
barrassing. Yet Jerdan had the proof, and 
so Wordsworth did not see him in London. 
Nor was there any “ off-hand mirth ” in the 
letter he sent him from Rydal Mount. 


LUCYLE WERKMEISTER. 
Los Angeles, California. 


6 See The Cornell Wordsworth Collection, ed. 
George Harris Healey (Ithaca, N.Y., 1957), p. 368 
I am indebted to Dr. Paul Zall, of Los Angeles 
State College, who himself dated this letter, for 
calling my attention to the dating. 


WORDSWORTH’S “ BEAUTEOUS 
EVENING ” 
"THE close relationship between Words- 
worth’s “Intimations” ode and _ his 
‘** Beauteous Evening ” sonnet has been over- 
looked in Wordsworthian studies, though 
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Miss Darbishire refers to Il. 115-6 of the 
ode in her note on Il. 8-14 0f the sonnet.’ 
Yet the key to the full meaning of the sestet 
of “ Beauteous Evening ” is to be found only 
by considering the two poems together.* 
Both are concerned with pre-existence; in 
the sonnet it is Wordsworth’s first-born 
child, Caroline, who has pre-existed; in the 
ode it is his friend Coleridge’s first-born 
child who has pre-existed. 

In those parts of the “ Intimations ” ode 
in which Wordsworth talks about pre- 
existence, the state is imaged, in language 
that echoes that of ‘“ Beauteous Evening”, 
as a sea with rolling waters and with shores 
on which children are playing. In the ode 
“Heaven lies about” the child who has 
recently come from a pre-existing state just 
as the child in “ Beauteous Evening ” lies in 
Abraham’s bosom (Heaven) all the year. 
There is a contradiction between appearance 
and reality in the case of both children. In 
the “ Intimations ” ode the child has a dual 
existence. Exteriorly he is the child of com- 
mon experience delighted by a thousand 
simple things, such as imitative games, but 
not normally inspired to religious devotion 
by external nature; interiorly he looks back 
upon a state of perfect happiness with God 
and knows clearly the meaning of life, 
although he can communicate neither his 
vision nor his knowledge. They are his 
inalienable and personal possessions. Thus 
it is that God is with him when we adults 
know it not. He can share his exterior 
existence with others, but his interior exis- 
tence with no one but God. Wordsworth in 
“It Is a Beauteous Evening, Calm and 
Free” has achieved through nature a 
moment of union with God, and he can 
communicate this fact by word and appear- 
ance; Caroline, being still a child, 
permanently realizes union with God yet can- 
not communicate the fact to grown-ups in 
any way. This is what Wordsworth means 
when in the last line of the sonnet he says 
that God is with Caroline “ when we know it 
not”, words which are either superfluous or 
meaningless by any other interpretation. 
Pre-existence is the secret truth possessed by 
the child that adults are not aware of. 

An interpretation that assumes that 


1 Poems in Two Volumes (1807), ed. Helen 
Darbishire, 2nd ed. (1952), p. 396. 

2The sonnet dates from August 1802, and the 
relevant part of the ode from 1804. 
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Wordsworth is expecting a kind of conduct 
from a ten-year-old child that he has no 
right to expect, namely, rapt devotion, 
greatly underestimates Wordsworth’s practi- 
cal knowledge and sympathetic understand- 
ing of children. The child Basil Montagu, 
jr., throve under the tutelage of William and 
Dorothy for two years at Racedown and 
Alfoxden. It is not necessary to think of 
Wordsworth in “ Beauteous Evening” as 
assuming the role of high priest of nature 
and pompously apologizing to himself for 
the undevotional behaviour of his young 
daughter or as indulging in dubious com- 
monplaces about the innocence of children 
making them closer to God than adults are. 
In the sestet of this fine sonnet, Wordsworth 
is merely stating a startling irony in his 
characteristic, deceptively matter-of-fact 
beat DouGaLD B. MACEACHEN. 


John Carroll University. 


THE STRUCTURE OF COLERIDGE’S 
“REFLECTIONS ON HAVING LEFT 
A PLACE OF RETIREMENT” 


ig has been common practice to regard 

Coleridge’s “ Reflections on Having Left 
a Place of Retirement” (1795) merely as a 
personal poem in which the poet describes 
his reluctance at leaving Clevedon Cottage, 
where he has passed the first weeks of his 
marriage. Among those who have so 
regarded the poem are H. D. Traill 
(Coleridge, p.24), George McLean Harper 
(Literary Appreciations, p. 105), Richard W. 
Armour and Raymond F. Howes (Coleridge 
the Talker, pp. 41-43), and Hoxie Neale 
Fairchild (Religious Trends in English 
Poetry, III, 276). And quite recently, in his 
paper, “Coleridge, Milton, and Lost Para- 
dise ” (Notes and Queries, cciv. [1959], 143- 
44), Mr. Max F. Schulz pointed to “the 
similarities between the story of man’s 
original failure to live in innocence, as told 
in Paradise Lost, and the tale of Coleridge’s 
short-term tenancy at Clevedon, as told in 
‘ Reflections’”. The comparison noted by 
Mr. Schulz is generally valid, and indeed if 
there were no more to the poem than a 
personal record—which is of course part of 
the poem—then it might throw light, as Mr. 
Schulz has written, “upon Coleridge’s 
failure to give a unity of tone to his poem” 
and upon “ his lack of success in uniting two 
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such different sensibilities as those informing 
the God-dominated seventeenth century and 
the rationalist-ridden eighteenth century ”. 
But there is more to the poem. 

The “Reflections” opens on a clearly 
personal note: ‘“ Low was our pretty Cot: 
our tallest Rose/Peep’d at the chamber- 
window.”* The poem closes with a 
millennial image: the speaker goes forth, 
“ Active and firm, to fight the bloodless fight / 
Of Science, Freedom, and the Truth in 
Christ ” (61-62); recollection of the place of 
retirement will sustain his spirit until the 
time that all men possess the contentment 
which he has just known: “It might be so 
—but the time is not yet./Speed it, O 
Father! Let thy Kingdom come! ” (70-71). 
If we interpret the poem as merely personal, 
the Christian reference with which it closes 
becomes an intrusion, a departure from the 
meaning of the preceding lines, and the poet 
appears to have added to the body of the 
work a didactic assertion which the sub- 
stance of the poem neither intellectually nor 
emotionally illustrates. But this kind of 
inconsistency is not the case. 

At the time of his composition of 
“Reflections on Having Left a Place of 
Retirement”, Coleridge was, according to 
his own subsequent statement, “a _psilan- 
thropist, one of those who believe our Lord 
to have been the real son of Joseph, and who 
lay the main stress on the resurrection 
rather than on the crucifixion ”.? And it is 
in his psilanthropy, I believe, existing outside 
of the personal situation and expressed 
through a simple antithesis between Man 
fallen and Man redeemed, the framework of 
the poem, that Coleridge fuses both sen- 
sibilities described by Mr. Schulz and gives 
structural unity to the poem. As Mr. Schulz 
has suggested, the comparison between the 
speaker and Adam is implicit in the poem, 
but it is a conscious part of the structure of 
the poem rather than merely Coleridge’s 
somewhat accidental awareness that “his 
abandonment of Clevedon [was] a re-enact- 
ment of Adam’s eviction from Eden”, for 
the other side of the antithesis between Man 
fallen and Man redeemed, the comparison 
between the speaker and Christ, is also 
implicit in the poem. 


1Lines 1-2. The Complete Works of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, ed. Ernest Hartley Coleridge 
(London, 1957), I, 106-8. 

2 Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross (Oxford, 
1907), I, 114-115. 
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In the beginning the speaker appears to be 
entirely personal and particular, but as he 
proceeds, it becomes clear that he is speak- 
ing for all men, and the focus of the poem 
moves from diversity and particularity 
toward unity. Though of course fallen, he 
has resided briefly in a place which 
resembles the abode of Man unfallen. Here 
the senses were exclusively the instruments 
for beneficent aesthetic pleasure; desire and 
satisfaction were one. For this reason he 
can describe his place of retirement as “a 
spot which you might aptly call/The Valley 
of Seclusion” (8-9), emphasizing that he is 
recollecting a period of withdrawal from the 
world in which he rightly belongs, Although 
in his own mind the speaker has at best 
imaginatively represented prelapsarian Man, 
to another—*‘ A wealthy son of Commerce” 
—the association seemed more real, “ for he 
paus’d, and look’d/With a pleas’d sadness, 
and gazd all around,/Then eyed our 
Cottage, and gaz’d round again,/And sigh’d, 
and said, it was a Blessed Place” (14-17). 
Like the speaker, the man of commerce was 
in retreat from what had been his ordinary 
life, ‘“‘ Hallowing his Sabbath-day by quiet- 
ness” (10); but his experience, unlike the 
speaker’s, was totally vicarious, for only 
what he saw “ calm’d/ His thirst of idle gold, 
and made him muse/With wiser feelings ” 
(12-14). His motivations were worldly and 
therefore fallen,* and until the Coming of 
the Divine Kingdom he must remain the 
object rather than the enunciator of the 
speaker’s closing prayer, “ And I shall sigh 
fond wishes—sweet Abode! /Ah!—had 
none greater! And that all had such! ” 
(68-69).* 

But the speaker and his “ Beloved” have 
been momentarily removed from worldly 
motivation. “‘And we were bless’d”, he 
recalls (18). Coming to them like “the 
viewless sky-lark’s note” (19), knowledge 
and pleasure seemed intuitive, carried by 


3 Cf. Coleridge’s remark to John Thelwall on 
May 13, 1796: ‘* The real source of inconstancy 
depravity, & prostitution, is Property, which mixes 
with & poisons every thing good—& is beyond 
doubt the Origin of all Evil” (Collected Letters of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. Earl Leslie Grigg» 
[Oxford, 1956], I, 214). : 

4Mr. Schulz’s equation of the Bristol merchan 
to Satan can be accepted or rejected, for it does 
not form a necessary part of the structure of the 
poem. He is a tempter no more than any other 
fallen man; or, stated another way, if Christ repre- 
sents the highest achievement of Man, then the 
notion of Satan would represent the lowest. 
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“The inobtrusive song of Happiness” and 
“only heard/When the Soul seeks to hear; 
when all is hush’d,/ And the heart listens! ” 
(23-26). The speaker’s knowledge came to 
include the essence of all that he saw from 
“the stony Mount” (27). “It seem’d like 
Omnipresence! ” he recalled, ““a Temple” 
built by God: “the whole World/Seem’d 
imag’d in its vast circumference.” In the 
inner world as in the outer, being and 
becoming were one: “ No wish profan’d my 
overwhelméd heart./Blest hour! It was a 
luxury,—to be! ” (38-42). But the substance 
of the speaker’s view at this moment con- 
cerned not merely prelapsarian Man but 
Man’s place in a fallen universe, what he has 
lost and must regain. The speaker’s experi- 
ence has brought him the recognition that 
this was a place of retirement rather than of 
personal origin or permanence, and it has 
thereby prepared him for the prophecy 
which he makes at the end of the poem. He 
has been “constrain’d’’ to return to his 
“unnumber’d brethren” who “toil’d and 
bled”, living under the curse upon fallen 
Man while the speaker was in retirement. 
The goodness of some earthly benefactor 
who might save the speaker from _ the 
common lot, though imaging the salvation 
of Man, “Does it but half”, for the act 
results from the egocentric motivation of 
one who remains for the speaker “My 
benefactor, not my brother man! ” (43-53). 
The real salvation of Man must arise from 
love based upon equality and fellowship, 
prefigured by each man’s participation in 
the common work and struggle of pre- 
millennial life and made real through the 
agency of one man, Christ as champion of 
love and truth. 

The transition in the poem has been made, 
for though, as Mr. Schulz has pointed out, 
the speaker leaves his place of retirement 
much as fallen Adam might have left Eden, 
he looks forward to human action under- 
taken in the image of Christ. He necessarily 
rejects retirement as the way of life of those 
who, even unlike the earthly benefactor of 
the preceding lines, “ sigh for Wretchedness, 
yet shun the Wretched,/Nursing in some 
delicious solitude/Their slothful loves and 
dainty sympathies! ” (57-59). The speaker 
must suffer as one of men, in this instance 
in “the bloodless fight’ of mind and ideas 
rather than exactly like the ‘“ unnumber’d 
brethren [who] toil’d and bled”. Sustain- 
ing him will be the recollection of his vision 
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of that which all men lost and must regain. 
In his considerations of his experience he 
has become universal rather than merely 
personal, like Adam and like Christ the 
representative of all men. 

In his “Reflections on Having Left a 
Place of Retirement” Coleridge has not 
departed radically from his own assertion in 
Biographia Literaria that “‘the choice of 
subjects” for “ poetic genius’’ should be 
“very remote from the private interests and 
circumstances of the writer himself ”’.° 


WILLIAM H. MARSHALL. 
University of Pennsyt{vania. 


5 Biographia Literaria, Il, 14. 


THE IMAGERY OF “ KUBLA KHAN ” 


“KK UBLA KHAN” surely ranks among 

the most strenuous of critical exer- 
cises in that it poses one of the knottiest of 
critical problems—the analysis and evalua- 
tion of the non-referential symbol, the non- 
objective (in the painter’s sense) set of 
images apparently selected and arranged for 
aesthetic effect alone. For on its most 
obvious surface level, the poem is a still life 
and can be judged only in terms appropriate 
to its pictorial and musical qualities. 

Yet since “ Kubla Khan” is a product of 
the human mind (and I should like to waive 
for the moment the confused accounts of its 
composition), it must to some degree reflect 
the mind of its author. Thus, while “ Kubla 
Khan” may not state Coleridge’s conscious 
and finished judgment of a fact of human 
experience, it can at least be said to reflect 
the workings of Coleridge’s mind in process. 
While “Kubla Khan” may not have 
“theme” in the usual sense, it may never- 
theless have meaning. Taken from this 
point of view, the images of the poem may 
symbolize a way of thinking, a habit of 
mental action, without necessarily reflecting 
the completed idea which would, under 
normal conditions of thought, become the 
end product of that mental process. In 
short, “ Kubla Khan” is a poem “ about” 
the imagination. 

Of all the Romantics, Coleridge was the 
most interested in the technicalities of the 
creative process, and, like most men with a 
hobby to ride, he constantly reveals this 
passionate concern with the interior work- 
ings of the poet’s brain. “ Dejection: An 
Ode”, “ This Lime-Tree Bower My Prison”, 
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“The Eolian Harp”, “ Frost at Midnight ” 
all reveal Coleridge’s concern with the 
artist's mind. “Kubla Khan” simply 
pushes this tendency in Coleridge, and in 
Romanticism generally, to make the creative 
act its own subject as far as it will go. But 
“Kubla Khan” deals with the problem of 
creation by means of “pure” symbols, 
symbols divorced entirely from and acting 
independently of a known or assigned con- 
text. In “Kubla Khan” the reader must 
himself supply a context if he expects to go 
beyond the surface level of pure symbol. 

What I wish to suggest here, then, is that 
there may be yet another layer of meaning 
implicit in a poem which, as Elisabeth 
Schneider’ and Richard H. Fogle? have 
shown, is certainly complex enough to 
embody an embarrassment of riches. It may 
well be also that an analysis of the poem 
based on the assumption that the poem 
reflects Coleridge’s habits of mind will com- 
plement what we already know of the cir- 
cumstances of the composition of “ Kubla 
Khan”. The work of Elisabeth Schneider 
seems to have established beyond serious 
doubt the fact that Coleridge did not com- 
pose the poem in an opium dream. But as 
Miss Schneider herself says: “ Very likely 
Coleridge was in a sort of ‘ Reverie’ as his 
holograph note says, and no doubt he had 
been taking opium. Perhaps too the 
euphoric effect of opium rendered his pro- 
cess of composition more nearly effortless 
than usual.”* In short, even though we 
need no longer view the poem as an “ aim- 
less pageant” as did John Livingston 
Lowes,* we may still say that here is a poem 
in which the normal superstructure of the 
conscious mind—the logical transitions from 
idea to idea, the relationships between cause 
and effect, the requirements of deductive 
proof—no longer limits and defines the raw 
materials of the mind and the images, at 
least to some degree, can pour forth un- 
checked. In spite of Miss Schneider’s evi- 
dence, I find it hard to believe that “ Kubla 
Khan” even remotely resembles an “ exer- 
cise in logic ”’.° 


1“ The ‘ Dream’ of ‘ Kubia Khan’ ”’’, PMLA, Ix 
(1945), 784-801, and later in Coleridge, Opium and 
Kubla Khan (Chicago, 1953). 

2“*The Romantic Unity of ‘Kubla Khan’”, 
College English, xiii (1951), 13-18. 

3“*The ‘ Dream’ of ‘ Kub!a Khan’ ”’, p. 796. 

4 The Road to Xanadu (Boston, 1927), p. 412. 

* The ‘Dream’ of ‘Kubla Khan’”’, p. 798 
n. 49. 
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What then is this ‘‘habit of mental 
action” which “ Kubla Khan” reveals? |t 
seems to me possible that “ Kubla Khan”, 
like “ Dejection: An Ode” and “ The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner ” , involves, to use 
Coleridge’s terms, a “ reconciliation of Oppo- 
site or discordant qualities’’, a reconcilia- 
tion accomplished by the Imagination, 


which, as Coleridge sees it, * dissolves, 
diffuses, dissipates” and “ fuses ” opposites 
into a total organic unity.° This unity, 


which is in Coleridge’s scheme the basis of 
all knowledge, can itself be revealed, how- 
ever, only as a synthesis of its parts, the 
polar opposites which have been fused to 
create it. “Thus”, says Shawcross, “ indi- 
vidual objects, which to the intellect appear 
merely as parts of an undiscoverable whole, 
are to the gaze of imaginative faith the sym- 
bol of that totality whick is its object.’ 
From this point of view, “‘ Kubla Khan” 
becomes the “living word” of the theory 
‘““as opposed to the skeleton of abstract 
definition ” of it found in Coleridge’s prose.’ 

Following Coleridge’s general theory, we 
must thus begin to examine the poem in 
terms of the opposites it presents, since it is 


® Coleridge’s fullest statement of the theory is 
found in the celebrated fourteenth chapter of the 
Biographia Literaria, which reads in part: 
The poet, described in ideal perfection, brings 
the whole soul of man into activity, with the 
subordination of its faculties to each other, 
according to their relative worth and dignitv. 
He diffuses a tone and spirit of unity, that 
blends, and (as it were) fuses, each into each, by 
that synthetic and magical power, to which we have 
exclusively appropriated the name of Imagina- 
tion. This power ... reveals itself in the balance 
or reconciliation of opposite or discordant 
qualities: of sameness, with difference; of the 
= with the concrete; the idea, with tne 
, (J. Shawcross, ed. 2 vols. [Oxford, 
19071, II, 12. ) 
It may be objected that Coleridge had not formu- 
lated the notion of reconciliation of opposites by 
the time ‘Kubla Khan” was composed (1797-8). 
Yet he had certainly by this time arrived at the 
idea, if not the terms, of the unity of all things and 
of the perception and expression of “ multeity in 
unity” which is later identified as the task of the 
Imagination (see Shawcross, xxii ff.). For discus- 
sions of the role of the Imagination in ‘ Deiec- 
tion: An Ode” and “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner ’”’ see Richard H. Fogle’s ‘“‘ The Deiection 
of Coleridge’s Ode" (ELH xvii [1950], 71-77) and 
R. P. Warren's ** A Poem of Pure Imagination ”’ in 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner (Reynal and 
Hitchcock. 1946). 
7 Biographia Literaria, xix. 
&§**The Romantic Unity of ‘Kubla Khan'”, 
p 15: 
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only by the perception of opposites that the 
mind may perceive truth at all.° But we 
must be careful also in this examination to 
hold always before us the image of the 
whole since it is only in terms of the whole 
that the parts have meaning. “Kubla 
Khan”, as a whole and in each of its parts, 
can then be seen to be based upon the 
attempted fusion of a number of opposites, 
all stemming from a central opposition of 
pleasure and pain, an opposition lying at the 
heart of Romantic thought. These oppo- 
sites are, moreover, hierarchical in nature so 
that the major opposites themselves appear 
as fusions of lesser pairs of opposites. 

The major opposites of pleasure and pain 
in the first section of the poem (ending with 
the prophecies of war) appear in an oppo- 
sition of the inner world of the garden and 
the outer world from which Kubla hears 
“ancestral voices prophesying war”.’® Yet 
the garden itself is founded upon a pair of 
opposites reflecting the major opposition. 
It first of all appears as bright and fertile, the 
“gardens bright with sinuous rills”, and 
then as a dark, “savage place”’, split by the 
“deep, romantic chasm”. It is noteworthy 
also that each of these opposites is itself 
based upon an opposition. The pleasurable 
aspect of the garden thus contains both light 
and shade, the “ forests ancient as the hills, / 
Enfolding sunny spots of greenery”. The 
savage aspect of the garden is defined by 
Coleridge as an opposition of the active and 
living—the “ceaseless turmoil” and 
“breathing” of the chasm, the “ vaulting ” 
and “dancing” rock fragments—and the 
passive and dead—the river “ meandering 
with a mazy motion” through the “ caverns 
measureless to man”. The images meet in 
the river sinking “in tumult to a lifeless 
ocean”. 

The purpose of these oppositions can be 
seen as an attempt to establish, again on a 
level of meaning which reflects only 
Coleridge’s mental process, a definition of 
the grounds, the setting of the pleasure dome 
which, for reasons argued below, I think it 
possible to identify with poetry or with the 
creative process.'' The pleasure dome must 


® See Biographia Literaria, 1, 92. 

10Note Fogle’s statement (‘*The Romantic 
Unity of ‘Kubla Khan’”’, p, 15) that the “core 
of the poem ”’ is “an opposition or stress between 
the garden... and the .. . outside world ”’. 

1189 also for other reasons does Humphry 
my Coleridge (London: Hart-Davis, 1953), 
p. 115. 
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thus be built upon, and so must concern 
itself with, a reconciliation of the opposites 
of pleasure and pain, of “sunny spots of 
greenery ” and the “savage place”’, both of 
which are necessary to the whole view of 
life which imaginative poetry entails and 
celebrates.'? 


The second section of the poem (11. 31- 
36) reconciles the opposites implicit in the 
first section and in doing so defines the ideal 
poem. This identification of the pleasure 
dome with poetry, an identification which 
is in no way to be regarded as fixed and 
allegorical, depends upon three things: (1) 
the adjective “ pleasure ”’ reflects Coleridge’s 
idea, strongly stated in the Biographia 
Literaria,’* that the primary object of poetry 
is pleasure! (2) the image of the dome itself 
implies perfect unity and completeness; and 
(3) the terms in which the dome is described 
in the poem reflect the reconciliation of 
opposites which Coleridge marked as the 
principle by which the mind, in its finest and 
most complex organization, creates poetry. 
Thus the dome “floated midway on the 
waves” and in it is heard “the mingled 
{hence unified] measure from the fountain 
{here representing pleasure] and the caves 
[here representing pain] ” (italics mine). The 
ideal poem thus involves a complete recon- 
ciliation of the opposites of pleasure and 
pain; it is a “sunny pleasure dome with 
caves of ice” (italics mine). 


The final section of the poem relates this 
image of poetry directly to Coleridge’s own 
poetic process. The “damsel with a 
dulcimer” might be identified, again in a 
rough symbolic equation, with the Imagina- 
tion itself..* The song derives from a vision 
of the Romantic world past daily experience 
and were the poet himself able to “ revive ” 
that song, its chief effect would be to move 
him to a “deep delight”, the same emotion 
which he identifies with the presence of the 
Imagination in ‘“ Dejection: An Ode”. 
Such delight, stemming from a revitalizing 
of the Imagination, would allow the poet to 
“build that dome in air”, to write the true 


12 Cf. the praise of the “one Life within us and 
abroad” in a passage in ‘‘ The Eolian Harp”. 
which first appeared in the Erriata to Sibyiline 
Leaves, 1817 

13 [I, 10. 

14To say this is not to deny other suggestions 
and connotations implicit in the image: its connec- 
tions with Milton’s Urania, the Platonic furor poeti- 
cus (Schneider), and the archetypal poet (Fogle). 
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poetry of the Imagination involving a com- 
plete reconciliation of opposites, “ That 
sunny dome! Those caves of ice!” The 
effect of such a feat of the Imagination 
would then be to transform him into the 
whole man and poet, the man who, like the 
Ancient Mariner (and the two images are 
strikingly alike), has himself unified pleasure 
and pain, who both attracts and repels. But, 
as in “ Dejection: An Ode”, the reconcilia- 
tion is, for Coleridge at least, impossible; he 
can “ see, not feel, how beautiful ”’ it is. 

The poem ends in Coleridge’s failure to 
envision and express in poetic terms the 
“one Life” symbolized by Kubla’s perfect 
dome, a failure made explicit perhaps by 
Coleridge’s inability to articulate consciously 
and on the surface level of his poem his 
intended theme. The poem, outwardly at 
least, gropes at a few disconnected and un- 
satisfactory symbols, describes them in 
snatches of dissociated, though brilliant, 
imagery, and ends in a kind of visionary 
trance. The poem thus fails to communi- 
cate at its surface level, since it fails to 
reconcile the two halves of its metaphors, 
to join vehicle and tenor, image and idea. 
Its symbols are brilliantly conceived, but one 
is never sure of just what they symbolize. 

In short, the poem is a demonstration of 
its own interior meaning. “Could I”, 
Coleridge is saying, “adequately fuse and 
reconcile pleasure and pain, life and death, 
sun and ice, I could write poetry. But 
since I cannot, the result is ‘ Kubla Khan.’ ” 
It is my point here, however, that for all its 
inarticulateness and lack of context, ‘“‘ Kubla 
Khan ” may succeed in that it seems to fail 
and, in doing so, that it sheds great light 
upon the Romantic mind. 


CHARLES MOORMAN. 
Mississippi Southern College. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 
WORDSWORTH AND OXFORD 


THE efforts made by the Wordsworths and 
by Southey to enable Coleridge’s son 
Hartley to go up to Oxford in May 1815, 
apparently in the face of complete apathy 
from Coleridge himself, have perhaps not 
been fully recognized. 
Referring to the famous “quarrel” 
between Wordsworth and Coleridge, H. M. 
Margoliouth writes, “It is improbable that 
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Coleridge had thanked Wordsworth for the 
trouble which he had taken, in conjunction 
with Southey and others, to ensure Hartley's 
university education. It is almost certain 
that he had even, at short notice, taken 
Hartley to Oxford for matriculation on 
6 May 1815.”"" 

Margoliouth’s suggestion is confirmed by 
a formal letter of Wordsworth’s to John 
Taylor Coleridge, Hartley’s cousin who was 
his senior by six years.2 The unpublished 
letter is now in a guardbook, Letters and 
Papers of the Coleridge Family, in the 
Bodleian Library.* 


Mr Wordsworth has the pleasure of in- 
forming Mr J{ohn Taylor] Coleridge that 
he accompanied his Cousin, Mr Hartley 
Coleridge to Oxford where he left him 
under the protection of Mr W[illiam Hart] 
Coleridge last Saturday* Mrs Coleridge 
of Keswick and her son and daughter were 
quite well when he left Keswick® Mr 
Wordsworth is to dine with Sir George 
Beaumont to-morrow at six, who, if Mr 
Coleridge will excuse this sudden invita- 
tion, without a previous introduction will 
be most happy to have the honour of see- 
ing Mr Coleridge at dinner; He would not 
have taken this liberty had not he thought 
it would have been an inducement to meet 
Mr Wordsworth but Sir Geo would be 
glad to know as soon as possible.® Sir Geo 
lives at 29 South Audley St Grosvenor 
Square. 

Tuesday 9th [May] 

The folded single sheet is addressed to 
John Coleridge Esq. The address, 24 
Edward Street Cavendish Sq, had been added 
in another hand. In the top right hand 

1 Wordsworth and Coleridge, 1795-1834 (London, 
1953), p. 188. Margoliouth adds in a note, ** From 
New Inn Hall, according to Foster’s Alumni 
Oxonienses, but he certainly went into residence at 
Merton on the day he matriculated ’’. 

2?The son of Coleridge’s brother James, “ the 
Colonel”. An account of the Coleridge family 
may be found in Bernard, Lord Coleridge, The 
Story of a Devonshire House (London 1905). 

3 MS Eng Lett c.143 f. 18; acquired in 1951 
through the Pilgrim Trust. 

4i.e., May 6th. 

5 Probably towards the end of April. 

®He evidently did dine with Wordsworth and 
Beaumont; his sister, Frances Duke Coleridge, 
writes on May 19th, “. . . I wonder that you did 
not tell me [fin your letter] anything that Mr. 
Wordsworth told you about Uncle Sam’s Family— 
William [Hart] Coleridge writes that Hartley is 
very short and small of his age, speaks seldom, but 
when he does, much to the purpose.” (Unpub- 
lished letter, Bod. MS Eng Lett d.129 f.23.) 
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corner above the address is written, in a 
third hand, ‘W. Wordsworth May 12th 
1815’. 

Wordsworth was at the time staying in 
Edward Street, from where he despatched 
several other letters at about the same time. 
It is possible that John Taylor Coleridge 
collected the letter himself and the address 
was added by someone in the house to pre- 
vent its being posted. 

William Hart Coleridge was another 
cousin, the son of Coleridge’s brother Luke. 
He was seven years older than Hartley, and 
was at that time Student of Christ Church. 
(Eventually he became the Bishop of 
Barbados.) His good offices enabled the 
sum already collected for Hartley by 
Southey and Wordsworth to be augmented 
by a Postmastership at Merton which was 
worth another £50. When Hartley arrived 
in Oxford William Hart wrote optimistically, 
“We expect great things of my cousin H. 
and we hear he is of very amiable disposi- 
tions, and those little peculiarities of manner, 
which from the nature of his education he 
may have contracted, will wear away when 
he is finally settled amongst us.”’’ 

Sir George and Lady Beaumont are well 
known as the friends and helpers of both 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, and Lady 
Beaumont had undertaken to contribute £30 
a year towards Hartley’s maintenance. 

Wordsworth’s kindly gesture in accom- 
panying Hartley to Oxford—it was no doubt 
for this reason that he was “ called suddenly 
to Town’’® from Rydal Mount— followed 
a long period of active financial campaign- 
ing. As early as Oct. 4th 1813, Dorothy 
Wordsworth wrote, “‘ He [Coleridge] ought 
to come down to see after Hartley, who 
wants removing to another school before he 
goes to College; for his oddities increase 
daily, and he wants other Discipline. But 
because he ought to come, I fear he will not; 
and how is H. to be sent to College? These 
perplexities glance across his mind like 


7 BM MS 35. 344. Quoted E. L. Griggs, Hartley 
— his Life and Works (London 1929), p. 61 
n.d.). 


8 Letters, ed. de Selincourt (Oxford 1937), 1811- 
20, p. 667: May 10th. Mary Wordsworth wrote to 
Thomas Monkhouse on Sunday, May 7th, “ You 
will be surprised to hear that William and myself 
have taken a sudden flight to this great Metropolis. 
. . « [Wel] arrived yesterday Afternoon and put 
ourselves into the first empty [MS torn] lodging 
we met with.’—Letters of Mary Wordsworth, ed. 
Burton (Oxford 1958) p. 30 (misdated May 8th by 
the editor). 
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dreams, but nothing will rouse him to his 
duty as duty.’”® 

On April 28th of the following year, 
Wordsworth wrote to Thomas Poole, 
Hartley’s godfather, about the problem.’’ 
“ T have long thought of writing to you upon 
the situation of Hartley Coleridge, and have 
only been prevented by considerations of 
delicacy towards his Father, whose exertions 
on behalf of this child I hoped would have 
rendered any interference of the Friends of 
the Family unnecessary. But I cannot learn 
that poor C[oleridge] has mustered courage 
enough to look this matter fairly in the 
face.” Wordsworth begged Poole to 
approach Coleridge, at least for his neces- 
sary consent to a plan for Hartley, for there 
seemed little hope of interest or of practical 
aid. Lady Beaumont, he wrote, would con- 
tribute £30; but “‘ Southey has a little world 
dependent on his industry; and my own 
means are not more than my family requires; 
but something [ would willingly contribute, 
and if it were convenient to you to assist 
him in this way or in any other, it would 
encourage one to make applications else- 
where.” 

On October 17th Southey, who was 
Hartley’s uncle, asked Cottle for any avail- 
able news of Coleridge, having heard 
nothing for over a year.’' “I wrote to 
Coleridge three or four months ago [i.e. 
June or July; I cannot trace the letter], tell- 
ing him that unless he took some steps 
towards providing for this object [Hartley’s 
university education] I must make the appli- 
cation, and required his answer within a 
given term of three weeks. He received the 
letter, and in his note by Mr. Biddulph, 
promised to answer, but he has never taken 
any further notice of it. I have acted with 
the advice of Wordsworth. The brothers as 
I expected, promise their concurrence, and I 
daily expect a letter stating to what amount 
they will contribute. What is to become of 
Coleridge himself! He may continue to 
find men who will give him board and lodg- 
ing for the sake of his conversation [e.g. the 
Morgans, with whom Coleridge was living 
at the time] but who will pay his other 
expenses? I cannot but apprehend some 
shameful and dreadful end to this deplor- 


9 Letters, 1811-20, p. 582. 

10 Jbid., p. 595. 

11 J, Dykes Campbell, Samuel Taylor Coleridge: 
a Narrative of the Events of his Life (2nd edn, 
London 1896), p. 209. 
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able course.” It was no doubt as a result of 
this letter that Cottle contributed £5; the 
amount is mentioned in a letter of Words- 
worth’s. 

The slightly sanctimonious note sounded 
by Southey hints at a condition better des- 
cribed by Coleridge himself. In letters to 
Cottle and to Josiah Wade a little earlier in 
the year, he wrote, “.. . for years the 
anguish of my spirit has been indescribable, 
the sense of my danger staring, but the con- 
science of my guilt worse, far far worse than 
all!”; and “I have had more than a glimpse 
of what is meant by death and outer dark- 
ness, and the worm that dieth not—and that 
all the hell of the reprobate is no more 
inconsistent with the love of God, than the 
blindness of one who has occasion’d loath- 
some and guilty diseases, to eat out his eyes, 
is inconsistent with the light of the sun. But 
the consolations, at least, the sensible sweet- 
ness of hope, I do not possess. On the 
contrary, the temptation which I have con- 
stantly to fight up against is a fear, that if 
annihilation and the possibility of heaven 
were offered to my choice, I should choose 
the former”’.'? And to Wade, “ Conceive a 
poor miserable wretch, who for many years 
has been attempting to beat off pain, by a 
constant recurrence to the vice that repro- 
duces it. Conceive a spirit in hell, employed 
in tracing out for others the road to that 
heaven, from which his crimes exclude him! 
In short, conceive whatever is most wretched, 
helpless, and hopeless, and you will form as 
tolerable a notion of my state, as it is pos- 
sible for a good man to have ”’.*® 

By the end of the same year, Southey had 
tapped Coleridge’s brothers, and possibly 
his nephew, William Hart Coleridge, with 
sufficient success, but still without any 
recorded comment from Coleridge himself, 
spiritually and physically ill and no doubt 
yet brooding on his strained relations with 
Wordsworth. On December 12th, Southey 
wrote to John King that “ We know nothing 
of Coleridge, save that the letters in the 
Courier signed ‘An Irish Protestant’ are 
his. I have written to his brothers, and by 
their help, and that of some other friends, 
Hartley is going to Oxford in the spring. 
A good thing, called by the odd name of a 
postmastership, has been promised him at 


12 Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, ed. E. H. 
Coleridge (London 1895), pp. 616, 619; April 26th 
and May 27th, 1814. 

13 Tbid., p. 623; June 26th, 1814. 
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Merton, which will materially lighten the 
expense ”’.** 

The reaction of Coleridge’s brothers to 
Southey’s approaches is interesting. A letter 
written by James, “ the Colonel”, to his son 
John Taylor shows a military brusqueness, 
and links an awareness of some respon. 
sibility with a high- minded — verdict upon 
Coleridge. James writes, “My brother 
George and myself must, I suppose, muster 
at least £30—Uncle Edward is sadly out of 
sorts about it—will give £10 for one year, 
won't be tied down, and his wife thinks ye 
Children should not be brought up as gentle. 
folks, &c .. . Southey seems to have behaved 
most kindly and generously while their Mad 
Father [Coleridge] is at Bristol, or God 
knows where, living on the bounty of his 
friends. I expect that Stream will dry up 
and then we must have a heavier blow! 
unless Opium or something removed him to 
another World. What a humbling lesson to 
all men is Samuel Taylor Coleridge ”.’® 

It was, by then, certain that Hartley would 
be able to go up to Oxford. On February 
18th, 1815, Dorothy told Sara Hutchinson 
that she had written to Lady Beaumont, at 
Mrs. Coleridge’s request, for the promised 
£30.'° Three weeks later Wordsworth wrote 
to Poole, asking for his promised contribu- 
tion of ten pounds,’’ so that Mrs. Coleridge 
might “fit him out”. He gives details of 
the money available—Uncle Edward’s ten 
pounds must have been forthcoming, in spite 
of his wife’s reservations—and describes the 
exordium delivered to Hartley by a Words- 
worth evidently much more sober-minded 
than the undergraduate of the third book of 
the Prelude. “I have done all in my power 
to impress upon Hartley’s mind the necessity 
of not trusting vaguely to his talents, and to 
an irregular sort of knowledge, however 
considerable it may be, in some particulars; 
and of applying himself zealously and per- 
severingly to those studies which the Univer- 
sity points out to him. His prime object 
ought to be to gain an independence; and I 
have striven to place this truth before his 
understanding in the clearest point of view; 
and I took the opportunity of speaking to 
him on the subject in the presence of his 
uncle Southey, who confirmed and enforced 


14 Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, 
ed. J. W. Warter (London 1856), II, 386 

15 Devonshire House, B, _ 

16 Letters, 1811-20, p 

17 Ibid., p. 644; March th, 1815. 
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all that I said. So that if good advice have 
any virtue in it, he has not been left 
unfurnished with it”. 

There is an obvious comparison with the 
Wordsworth who 

... talk’d 

Unprofitable talk at morning hours, 

Drifted about along the streets and walks, 

Read lazily in lazy books. ... 
and passed his early months at Cambridge 

... In vague 
And loose indifference, easy likings, aims 
Of a low pitch; duty and zeal dismiss’d . . . 
(Prelude 1805, III 251-54, 331-33) 

The letter to Poole warns that, although 
Wordsworth has misgivings about Hartley, 
“it is our duty to hope for the best”. And 
there is an understandably terse comment 
about Coleridge. ‘His friends in this 
country hear nothing from him directly ... 
His late Landlady was very communicative, 
and said that Mr. C. used to talk with her of 
his children, and mentioned that his Eldest 
was going to College. So that you see he 
expects the things to take place, though he 
wished to put it off [presumably, any dis- 
cussion of the issue] when you conversed 
with him on the subject ” (vide Wordsworth’s 
earlier quoted letter to Poole). 

In a letter to the Ottery cousins on the 
following day (March 14th), Southey des- 
cribes what they are to expect in Hartley, 
and emphasises the same strict discipline.** 
“The great lesson which Wordsworth and 
myself have endeavoured to impress upon 
him is that he goes to Oxford to devote 
himself to the studies of the place .. . to 
these he must apply himself fotis viribus”’. 
And, “ His manners are almost as peculiar 
as his appearance, and having discovered 
that he is awkward by nature, he has formed 
an unhappy conclusion that art will never 
make him otherwise, and so resigns himself 
to his fate”. But, Southey adds, “To 
extravagance he has not the slightest pro- 
pensity—but he knows as little of frugality, 
and it is well that he has a friend on hand 
{William Hart Coleridge] who may question 
him concerning his ways and means, for in 
these things he is, and I believe always will 
be, a child—I ought to say that Hartley has 
Greek enough for a whole College ”. 

Southey was probably informed imme- 
diately of Hartley’s arrival at Oxford, and 
his matriculation of May 6th; for on May 
8th, the day before Wordsworth’s letter to 
John Taylor Coleridge, Southey wrote to 

18 Devonshire House, p. 215. 
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J. N. White:*® “Hartley is by this time at 
Oxford, and probably settled at Merton. 
What will his fate be? . . . The conduct of 
the father is, of course, a subject on which 
no one would speak to the son; and Hartley, 
I believe, contrives to keep it out of his own 
sight; but if Coleridge should take it in his 
head to send for the boy to pass any of his 
vacations with him, there is the most immi- 
nent danger of his unsettling his mind upon 
the most important subjects, and the end 
would be utter and irremediable ruin. For 
Coleridge, totally regardless of all conse- 
quences, will lead him into all the depths 
and mazes of metaphysics; he would root up 
from his mind, without intending it, all 
established principles; and if he should 
succeed in establishing others in their place, 
with one of Hartley’s ardour and sincerity, 
they would never serve for the practical 
purposes of society, and he would be thrown 
out from the only profession or way of life 
for which he is qualified. This you see it is 
absolutely impossible to prevent”. 

My main interest has been to show the 
parts played by the Wordsworths and by 
Southey in enabling Hartley Coleridge to go 
up to Oxford; his university career, with its 
tragic end, is perhaps better known, and has 
been described fully by Hartman and by 
Griggs in his edition of the Letters. Briefly, 
Southey was right in supposing that Cole- 
ridge would summon his son for a vacation. 
They passed the summer of 1815 at Calne 
with the Morgans, at the time Biographia 
Literaria was being written. At Oxford, 
Hartley evidently had his father’s genius for 
eloquent and brilliant talk. Alexander Dyce 
recalled that he spoke “ with an originality 
of thought, a force of illustration, and a 
facility and beauty of expression, which I 
question if any man then living, except his 
father, could have surpassed ””’® Three times 
he narrowly missed the Newdigate Prize. 
He received a second class in literis human- 
ioribus, taking out the degree on February 
11th, 1819, and he then stood for a Fellow- 
ship at Oriel. To this he was elected for a 
probationary year on April 16th, 1819. As 
Hartman points out, “this means the pro- 
pect of a congenial career, as well as the 
‘honourable independence’ for which 
Wordsworth had begged him to strive” 
(p. 71). But Hartley was unsuited to the 

19 Letters (1856), II, 407. 


20 Hartman, Hartley Coleridge (Oxford 1931), 
p. 65; from Derwent Coleridge’s Memoir, \xiv-lxv. 
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staid and sober senior common room 
atmosphere. He was, sometimes deliberately 
and provocatively, untidy, was said to be in 
love with a girl of the town, and was found 
by Dean Tyler lying drunk in the gutter.*? 
It was not surprising that the probationary 
Fellowship was not made actual. Griggs 
(Letters, p. 301) prints a memorandum of the 
Provost of Oriel, Edward Copleston, which 
recapitulates the charges made of frequent 
intemperance, keeping unsuitable society 
(i.e. of undergraduates), and irregularity at 
chapel. 

The effect upon Coleridge, who at this 
time had evidently gained control of the 
opium habit and had enjoyed Hartley’s 
company for several vacations, was as dire 
as the effect upon his son. “A heavy, a 
very heavy affliction came upon me with all 
the aggravations of surprise, sudden as a peal 
of thunder from a cloudless sky . . . This 
was the sin of his nature, and this been 
fostered by the culpable indulgence, at least 
non-interference, on my part”.*? Hartley 
ran away for a time, and Coleridge wrote a 
pitiful letter to Hartley’s brother Derwent 
at Exeter College. ‘‘One thing at least is 
certain; that had it been his object to make 
it known and felt, that he considered me as 
having forfeited the interest and authority of 
a Father per desuetudinem usus, and as a 
Defaulter in the Duties, which I owed his 
Youth, he could not have chosen a more 
intelligible (God knows! on his own account 
too afflictive to be mortifying) way of 
realizing it”. Coleridge asked Derwent the 
whereabouts of Edward Copleston, the 
Provost of Oriel, and the names and 
addresses of the Fellows of Oriel, and 
expressed the fear that Hartley was in a 
similar “chaos of feelings to that which 
possessed his unhappy father at an earlier 
age during the month that ended in the 
Army-freak,”*> and that he may even be 
scheming to take passage from Liverpool to 
America”. Coleridge concluded, “Oh! If 
he knew how much I feel with him as well as 
how much I suffer for him, he could not so 
forget that he has a most affectionate Friend 


_ Reminiscences (1882); cited Hartman, 


22 Letters, Conversations and Recollections (ed. 
Allsop, London 1864), p. 41. April 8th, 1820. 
Cited by Hartman, p. 73, with false reference. 
_23“*the Army-freak ’’: in December 1793 Cole- 
ridge, distressed about his Cambridge debts, ran off 
and enlisted in the Dragoons, giving the name of 
Silas Tomkyn Comberbache. 
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as well as a Father in S. T. Coleridge ”™ 

Early in October, Coleridge wrote a long 
letter to the Provost of Oriel, of which , 
number of fragments of the rough draft 
remain. (They are printed by Griggs jp 
Letters of Hartley Coleridge, pp. 309-316) 
He followed this with a visit to the Provost, 
in the company of Allsop, on October 15th, 
Coleridge cited Hartley’s earlier helpers, Sir 
George and Lady Beaumont, Southey, and 
Wordsworth, as referees of Hartley's good 
intentions, and claimed that he had now 
made a determined and successful effort to 
become temperate. But the authorities were 
unmoved. A few days later Copleston made 
an appointment with Coleridge in London; 
a solatium of £300 was offered by Oriel in 
recognition of the severity of the decision, 
This was evidently accepted a year later 
when it was clear that no admission of guilt 
was implied. The formal application for it 
was made by John Taylor Coleridge. The 
money, after some debts had been paid, was 
on Hartley’s authority transferred to Mrs. 
Coleridge at Keswick, by John Taylor. 

It should be said that afterwards Hartley 
was perhaps his own best defendant and 
apologist. This may be seen from a clear 
statement to the Warden of Merton and 


an honest and moving letter to Lady 
Beaumont.”* G. L. Lime. 
Oxford. 


24 Unpublished Letters of Coleridge, ed. E. L 
Griggs (London 1937), II, 269; July 3rd, 1820. 


_ > Letters, ed. Griggs, pp. 317, 51; both letters 
in December 1820. 


THE USE IN ENGLISH OF THE WORD 
AUFKLARUNG 


THE Oxford Dictionary of the Christian 

Church (1957), edited by F. L. Cross, 
has no article under Enlightenment, only a 
cross-reference to Aufkldrung. The article 
Aufkldérung tells us that ‘The term is 
applied in a technical sense to a movement 
of thought which appeared in an esp. clear- 
cut form in 18-cent. Germany’. German 
Aufkldrung is distinguished from the world- 
wide tendency to Rationalism within which 
it was set, and the writer adds, with special 
relevance to the field surveyed by Professor 
Cross’s Dictionary, that ‘The spirit of the 
“ Aufklérung ” penetrated deeply into Ger- 
man Protestantism, where it disintegrated 
faith in the authority of the Bible and en- 
couraged Biblical criticism on the one hand 
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and an emotional “ Pietism” on the other ’. 
The Dictionary connects the movement with 
the names of Frederick the Great, Lessing 
and Herder, as well as with that of the 
theologian Reimarus. 

It is not, perhaps, as fashionable now to 
use the word Aufkidrung as it was in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Thus 
Ernst Cassirer’s Die Philosophie der Auf- 
kldrung (1932) was translated by two 
American scholars, Fritz C. A. Koelln and 
James P. Pettegrove (Princeton University 
Press, 1951) as The Philosophy of the En- 
lightenment; and throughout they avoid the 
German word, translating, for example, the 
tile of Kant’s essay ‘Beantwortung der 
Frage: Was ist Aufklérung?’ by ‘ Reply to 
the Question: What is the Enlightenment?’ 
[p. 364]. The word Aufkldrung is similarly 
avoided in the English edition [The Age of 
Rococo] of the catalogue to last year’s 
exhibition in Munich, Europdisches Rokoko. 
It included a prominent section devoted to 
books. The German catalogue, in the sec- 
tion on books, used the word Aufkidrung 
many times, the English catalogue not once. 
‘Die bedeutenden Biicher des Aufklarungs- 
und Rokokozeitalters’ [p. 270], the open- 
ing words of a mammoth sentence, is ren- 
dered ‘The important works of the Age of 
Enlightenment and the Rococo’. In German 
the word Aufkldrung is used of ‘ enlighten- 
ing’ developments in every land. The great 
Encyclopédie of Diderot and d’Alembert is 
described [p. 270] as ‘die monumentale 
Verkérperung des sich seiner revolutiondren 
Mission bewusst gewordenen Geistes der 
Aufklarung ’, and so forth, translated, ‘ the 
monumental embodiment of the spirit of 
Enlightenment, now conscious of its revolu- 
tionary mission’. Robinson Crusoe [exhibit 
978] is ‘Das aufklirerisch-moralisierende 
Buch ’, translated with some loss of mystique, 
‘The book has the moralizing tone of the 
day’. Frederick the Great’s De la littérature 
allemande [996] is ‘Ganz im Geiste der 
franzdsischen Aufklarung ’—‘ Entirely in the 
spirit of the French Enlightenment’. Auf- 
kldrune (rendered Enlightenment) comes in 
the descriptions of books by Herder, Hume, 
Lessing, Moses Mendelssohn, Schiller, 
Christian Wolff, and others. 

The avoidance of the word Aufkldrung 
in the English catalogue was probably not 
the capricious result of the fact that German 
is not one of the official languages of the 
Council of Europe under whose auspices 
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the Munich exhibition was held. As Pro- 
fessor Cross’s Dictionary shows, when the 
word is used in present-day English it is 
used only in the context of Germany, often 
to demarcate specifically German develop- 
ments from parallel or related developments 
in the rest of the civilized world, Cassirer’s 
book on the Enlightenment and the Munich 
exhibition embrace a movement regarded as 
transcending national frontiers. It may 
seem to an English audience that the whole 
idea of the Enlightenment is part of the 
German way of looking at things; the 
translators, however, did not wish to stress 
this German aspect. 

In the nineteenth century it was possible 
to use in English the word Aufkldrung much 
as it is still used in present-day German. It 
is used thus in J. H. Stirling’s Introduction 
to his Secret of Hegel (1865). It is a work 
of great importance in English Hegelian 
scholarship, and O.E.D. takes from it its 
first two quotations for Enlightenment (in 
the sense of Aufkldrung). Stirling writes, 
p. lvii: ‘The general movement which has 
been named Aufklarung, Illumination, the 
principle of which we declared to be the 
Right of Private Judgment’. He uses the 
word in contexts removed in varying degree 
from the original age and home of the 
Aufklérung: (p. Ixiv) ‘Lord Macaulay, a 
true child of the Aufklirung, has already 
jeeringly asked, ““ Who are wisest and best, 
and whose opinion is to decide that?”— 
Perhaps an answer is not so hopeless as it 
appeared to this distinguished Aufgeklarter °. 
And again, on the same page: ‘The age 
into which Socrates was born was one of 
Aufklarung, even as that of Kant and 
Hegel’. The word Aufkldrung is used 
similarly by R. A, Vaughan, in Hours with 
the Mystics (1856), vol. II, Bk. vim, ch. ix, 
p. 102 [partly quoted in O.E.D., s.v. Illum- 
inism]: ‘In that age of professed Illuminism, 
in the times of Voltaire and Diderot, when 
universal Aufkldrung was to banish every 
medizval phantasm, you see Father Gass- 
ner with his miraculous cures, followed by 
crowds through Swabia and Bavaria’. 

Vaughan is using the word Aufkldrung 
much like Stirling, but from the context it 
is clear that the J/luminism with which he 
connects it is not synonymous with it, but is 
the name of the movement associated with 
Adam Weishaupt. Stirling’s use of ///umina- 
tion, however, is as a synonym for Auf- 
kldrung. 
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The word Aufkldrung [and various other 
derivatives of German aufkidren, and words, 
like Enlightenment, Illuminati, Illuminism, 
etc.] could be used in English (in the nine- 
teenth century and the last years of the 
eighteenth) on the one hand, as it is still used 
today, in Kant’s or Hegel’s sense, and on the 
other in connexion with Weishaupt’s J//um- 
inaten. These divergent, yet often confused, 
meanings will be considered next. 

The translator of Kant’s Essays and 
Treatises on moral, political, and various 
philosophical subjects, vol. 1 (William 
Richardson, 1798), renders the title of Kant’s 
essay *‘Beantwortung der Frage: Was ist 
Aufklirung?’’ : ‘ Answer to the question: 
What is Enlightening?’ Here (p. 3) we find 
the fundamental principle of the Aufkldr- 
ung: ‘ Sapere aude! Have courage to make 
use of thy own understanding! is therefore 
the dictum of enlightening’. [(p. 69) Sapere 
aude! Habe Mut, dich deines eigenen 
Verstandes zu bedienen! ist also der Wahl- 
spruch der Aufklaérung.] The following 
quotation explains why in some ways En- 
lightening is a more exact rendering of 
Aufkldrung than is Enlightenment: (p. 11) 
‘If it is now enquired, do we live at present 
in an enlightened age? The answer is, No, 
but by all means in an age of enlightening’. 
{(p. 174) Wenn denn nun gefragt wird: leben 
wir jetzt in einem aufgeklarten 
Zeitalter? so ist die Antwort: Nein, aber 
wohl in einem Zeitalter der Aufkliar- 
ung.] Here also we find the association 
of the Aufkldrung with the age of Frederick 
the Great: (p. 11) ‘But we have distinct 
proofs, that . . . the hinderances of universal 
enlightening, or of quitting the nonage 
occasioned by themselves [sc. men], become 
by degrees fewer. In this respect the present 
age is the age of enlightening, or FREDERICK’S 
century’. [(p. 174) Dass . . . die Hinder- 
nisse der allgemeinen Aufklarung oder des 
Ausganges aus ihrer selbstverschuldeten 
Unmiindigkeit allmahlich weniger werden, 
davon haben wir doch deutliche Anzeigen. 
In diesem Betracht ist dieses Zeitalter das 
Zeitalter der Aufklarung oder das Jahrhund- 
ert FRIEDERICHS.] 

J. Sibree, the translator of Hegel’s 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History in 
Bohn’s_ Philological and Philosophical 


1 The German text of Kant’s essay quoted is that 
of Ernst Cassirer’s edition of I. Kant’s Werke, vol. 
IV (1913), the spelling and punctuation of which 
are not identical with the early editions. 
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Library, 1852, chose the word éclaircissemen 
to translate Aufkldrung, and commented 
(p. 456 footnote) on his difficulty: * There is 
no current term in English denoting that 
great intellectual movement which dates 
from the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and which, if not the chief cause, 
was certainly the guiding genius of the 
French Revolution. The word “ Illuminati” 
(signifying the members of an imaginary 
confederacy for propagating the open secret 
of the day) might suggest “ Illumination”, 
as an equivalent for the German “ Aufklir- 
ung”; but the French “ Eclaircissement” 
conveys a more specific idea ’. 

Sibree’s mention of the Illuminati in 
connexion with Aufkldrung points to the 
confusion between the two classes of en- 
lighteners, Weishaupt’s and Frederick the 
Great’s. O.E.D. (s.v. enlightener) quotes 
from an article [by W. Taylor] in the 
September number of The Monthly Maga- 
zine, vol, VIII, 1799, p. 597: ‘The first 
practical victory won by the Enlighteners 
over their antagonists, was the suppression 
of the Order of Jesuits by Clement XIV’. 
Earlier on the same page the word Enlight- 
ener is explained: ‘A literary manicheism 
seems to divide the German hierarchy of 
writers: they are angels of light, or messen- 
gers of darkness, votaries of Armuz, or of 
Ariman, The one set affects exclusively the 
name of Aufkidrer, Illuminants, or En- 
lighteners’. O.E.D. with some hesitation 
took enlighteners to be a nonce-use for ‘the 
party of enlightenment, the “ illuminatists”,’ 
But it is not a nonce-use; Charles T. Carr in 
S.P.E. Tract No. XLII (1934), ‘ The German 
Influence on the English Vocabulary ’, p. 54, 
refers to a letter of 4 January 1801 by Henry 
Crabb Robinson [edited by E. J. Morley, 
Crabb Robinson in Germany 1800-1805 
(1929), p. 49, with the execrable punctuation 
not uncommon in private correspondence]: 
‘Till the Aufkldrer or Enlighteners—con- 
trived to draw to themselves the larger body 
—Having proceeded thus far I will contrary 
to my Intention Say a word or two of the 
Illuminati The Sum of it is this—Weishaupt 
the founder of the Society was a Jesuit’. 

In these early quotations it appears, 
therefore, that the word Aufkldrer was 
equated with Jlluminaten, who are defined 
by O.E.D. (s.v. Illuminati) as: ‘The name 
of a celebrated secret society, founded at 
Ingolstadt in Bavaria, in 1776, by Professor 
Adam Weishaupt, holding deistic and repub- 
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lican principles, and having an organization 
akin to freemasonry; hence applied to other 
thinkers regarded as atheistic or free-think- 
ing, e.g. the French Encyclopadists’. The 
reputation of the Illuminati early in the 
nineteenth century may be illustrated from 
Peacock’s Nightmare Abbey (1818), ch. x: 
‘Scythrop . . . concluded that he was shel- 
tering an i/luminée whom Lord S. suspected 
of an intention to take the Tower, and set 
fire to the Bank’. A little later we are told 
how ‘Scythrop listened with delight . . . to 
her encomiums on the sublime Spartacus 
Weishaupt, the immortal founder of the sect 
of the Illuminati ’. 

All this has taken us a long way from the 
word Aufkldrung, which formed the start- 
ing-point of this note. The word, like the 
related words Aufkldrer and Aufgeklarter, 
is not recorded in O.E.D. The words En- 
lightenment, Illumination, Illuminism, and 
related words (except Enlightening, Illumin- 
ant, and Peacock’s Illuminée) are recorded 
with suitable meanings. f G. STANLEY. 


Birmingham. 


MORRIS AND FROISSART AGAIN: 
“SIR PETER HARPDON’S END” 


[N Notes and Queries, October, 1958,’ I 

discussed briefly some of the influences 
at work on the medievalism of William 
Morris, and particularly what appeared to 
me to be the result of his rather extensive 
reading in Froissart’s Chronicles of England, 
France, Spain, and the Adjoining Countries, 
from the Latter Part of the Reign of 
Edward II, to the Coronation of Henry IV. 
Parallel-hunting is a fascinating pursuit in 
itself, but one must always remember, as 
René Wellek has reminded us, that the 
bringing together of parallels is merely a 
“minor instrument” in the task of literary 
criticism. The real importance of such 
work lies in the assistance such judicious 
study of sources can bring to the elucidation 
and illumination of the works themselves, 
which are under consideration.” The point 
of the previous note was that there is a 
peculiarly realistic quality to be found in 
Morris’s medievalism, as expressed in his 


1“ Morris and Froissart: ‘ Geffray Teste Noire’ 
and ‘The Haystack in the Floods’”, N. & Q., 
cciii (1958), 425-427. 

2René Wellek and A. Warren, 


Theory of 
Literature (New York, 1956), p. 248. 
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first volume of poems, The Defence of 
Guenevere, for which the usual references 
to his reading and use of Malory do not 
adequately seem to account. Froissart’s 
Chronicles, however (a source also used by 
Morris—but not yet thoroughly studied as 
an influence on his work) exhibits, particu- 
larly in the later books, an embittered and 
disillusioned attitude toward the viciousness 
and savagery of medieval warfare which 
virtually all commentators on Froissart have 
detected.* Dixon Scott has suggesed that it 
is this unique brand of medievalism which 
gives rise, in part, to the brutal strain of 
realism in Morris’s medieval poems in the 
Guenevere volume of 1858.‘ This is also 
my contention. Certainly it is not the 
romantic tone of Malory that one detects 
in “Sir Peter Harpdon’s End,” one of the 
most striking poems in that early volume. 
Here, the realism of Froissart replaces, in a 
sense, the fading voice of chivalry and 
romance from Malory, in those lines where 
the voice of the countess, as Scott says 
eloquently, “is drowned by the sound of 
the arbalests, the hot hammer-and-tongs 
work beneath the walls, and by Clisson’s 
noble snarl: ‘ You filthy beast, stand back 
and let him go, Or by God’s eyes I'll choke 
you!’ 995 

“Sir Peter Harpdon’s End”, a _ fine 
dramatic piece in five structural divisions, 
is certainly one of the least romantic of 
Morris’s poems. ‘The spirit of the work, no 
less than its substance, is that of the dis- 
illusioned old French  chronicler—the 
Froissartian 8a@pov—and indicates a com- 
plex literary relationship that is certainly 
worth examining in the best tradition of 
the original meaning of the terms xpiti¢, 
Or xpitixdc, now so often misused in 


literary studies. 
In Morris’s poem, Sir Peter, the poem’s 


3 See for example, Edouard Perroy, The Hundred 
Years War (New York, 1951); E. P. Cheyney, The 
Dawn of a New Era, 1250-1453 (New York, 1936); 
and H. O. Taylor, the Mediaeval Mind (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1951). Taylor, op. cit., I, 573, notes that 
“‘ Froissart’s pictures of the depravity and devasta- 
tion caused by the wars of England and France, 
disclose the unhappy actuality in which chivalry 
might move and have its being. And the knights 
were part of the cruelty, treachery, and lust.” In 
Froissart, he adds, wars and slaughters become 
progressively more embittered, more horrid, less 
relieved. ‘The tone of everything is brutalized.” 

4Dixon Scott, “The First Morris’, Men of 
Letters (London, 1916). 

5 Ibid., p. 276. 
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protagonist, detests his treacherous cousin 
Lambert, defeats and captures him in 
battle. Peter offers Lambert death as the 
penalty for an attempt to murder him 
during an earlier peaee negotiation—a 
choice, actually, of death or mutilation. 
Lambert ignobly chooses the latter. Later 
on, the situation is dramatically reversed, 
with Peter defeated and Lambert’s captive. 
Lambert then meanly offers Peter no choice 
at all, but uses his influence instead with the 
French commander, Du Guesclin (despite 
the fine counter-arguments of the noble 
Oliver Clisson), to have Peter hanged, an 
ignominious and undeserved death. Peter’s 
lady, Alice de la Barde, is informed of his 
fate as she waits alone in Bordeaux. At the 
poem’s conclusion, the revenge and villainy 
of Lambert are triumphant; Peter is dead; 
and Alice is left (like Jehane in Morris’s 
more famous “Haystack in the Floods”) 
to lament her lord’s fate as she faces mad- 
ness and desolation alone. 

Many Froissartian allusions and charac- 
ters appear in the poem, and the dramatic 
framework of incidents is either taken 
directly from Froissart or patterned after 
the typically Froissartian design. There is, 
historically, a Sir John MHarpedon in 
Froissart (VIII, 140),° but no Sir Peter, 
whose unhappy adventures Morris more 
probably based on Froissart’s bleak narra- 
tive of Sir Peter Arnaut de Bearn (see 
below) or that of the Souldich de l’Estrade. 
The actual events of the war on which Peter 
Harpdon muses (near the beginning of the 
dramatic poem) are all historic, and to be 
found in Froissart. The story of Chandos 
at the Lusac Bridge, for example, is 
detailed in IV, 45; while Pembroke’s 
imprisonment is explained in IV, 161; and 
the dismal adventures of Phelton are con- 
tained in IV, 312-314. The tale of the death 
of the Captal de Buch in prison appears in 
IV, 289. Moreover, Lambert’s attempt on 
Sir Peter’s life during the truce conference 
resembles to some extent the account of 
John Lambe’s actual murder of Evan of 
Wales (V, 6-7) (where the resemblance of 
the name Lambe to Lambert has a significant 
ring), although there are other such incidents 
—a continuously revealed pattern of them, 
in fact—notably that of the callous and 
brutal murder of Sir Peter Arnaut by the 
Count de Foix, in VII. 177. 


6 All the Froissart references are to the Thomas 
Johnes edition (London, 1805-1806), 12 vols. 
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Regarding the Lambe-Evan _ incident, 
Froissart tells us that Evan “had not the 
smallest dread from any quarter,” that he 
considered the castle of Mortain-Sdr-Mer as 
good as conquered, and went out without 
his armour on the fatal morning of his 
death. 


After Evan had seated himself on the 
trunk of a tree, he said to John Lambe, 
“Go and seek my comb, for that will 
refresh me a little.” He answered, “ Wil- 
lingly, my lord.” On his way to seek for 
the comb, or when returning with it, the 
devil must have entered the body of this 
John; for with the comb he brought a 
short Spanish dagger that had a broad 
point, to accomplish his evil intentions: 
he struck this dagger into Evan, whose 
body was almost naked, and pierced him 
through, so that he fell down dead (V, 6). 


Lambe then reports his work to the 
besieged Souldich de l’Estrade: ‘* My lord, 
I have delivered you from one of the 
greatest enemies you ever had.” 


“Thou hast murdered him”, cries the 
outraged and chivalrous Souldich. “ But 
know from me, that if we did not reap 
much advantage from thy wicked deed, I 
would have thy head cut off; what is 
done, however, cannot be undone: but 
such a death is unworthy of a gentleman, 
and we shall have more blame than praise 
for it.” (V, 7.) 


Manny’s burial in the Charterhouse is 
related in Froissart, also (IV, 150), as are 
details of the siege of Bergerath mentioned 
in Morris’s poem (IV, 317). Morris’s inter- 
esting tactical survey of the defensive 
operations conducted by Sir Peter Harpdon 
just before his capture represents possibly a 
combination, it seems to me, of the account 
of the defence of Lourde by Peter Arnaut 
de Béarn (VII, 172-5), and the defence of 
Mortain-Sir-Mer, mentioned above, by the 
Souldich (IV, 333, and V, 1-17). Of 
course, the long and dismal narrative of the 
Hundred Years War includes dozens of 
such hopeless sieges and similar desperate 
defensive measures, and Morris was steeped 
from his childhood in such accounts, What 
attracts attention here is the association of 
such operations with the violation of truce 
terms and the brutal treatment of prisoners 
of war in disregard of the noble “ fiction” 
of medieval chivalry. Peter Arnaut de 
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Béarn, Froissart tells us, goes reluctantly, 
but in accordance with his own conception 
of honour, to conduct negotiations with the 
Count de Foix, leaving his brother John 
behind, in command of Lourde. “I suspect 
very much that I shall be required to 
surrender this castle,” he tells John (VII, 
175), “* .. . but I declare, that as long as I 
live, I will never surrender the castle of 
Lourde but to my natural lord the king of 
England.” Peter’s gloomy suspicions are 
borne out swiftly enough in the interview 
which follows with de Foix, who arrogantly 
demands that he give up Lourde at once. 
Peter Arnaut, says Froissart, though 
“thunderstruck on hearing this speech”, 
bravely refuses: “‘ My lord,” he says, “in 
truth I owe you faith and homage, for I am 
a poor knight of your blood and country; 
but, as for the castle of Lourde, I will never 
surrender it to you. You have sent for me, 
and you may therefore do with me as you 
please.” (VII, 176). 

The count de Foix, on hearing this 
answer, was exceedingly wroth, and said, 
as he drew his dagger, “Ho, ho! Dost 
thou then say no? By this head, thou 
has not said it for nothing.” And, as he 
uttered these words, he struck him foully 
with the dagger, so that he wounded him 
severely in five places, and none of the 
barons or knights dared to interfere. The 
knight replied, ““ Ha, ha, my lord, this is 
not gentle treatment: you have sent for 
me hither, and are murdering me.” 
Having received these five strokes from 
the dagger, the count ordered to him to 
be cast into the dungeon, which was done; 
and there he died, for he was ill cured of 
his wounds. (VII, 17). 

Such instances of a realism that links 
Froissart and William Morris in a tradition 
exposing the grim nature of medieval war- 
fare might easily be multiplied. Even such 
a minor (though realistic) detail in Morris’s 
poem as that of the knight kissed by the 
Countess Mountfort, whom the Lady 
Alice remembers in her pathetic grief after 
Peter Harpdon’s miserable death, is histori- 
cal, and mentioned in Froissart. The knight 
was no other, in fact, than the redoubtable 
Sir Walter Manny, and the embrace in 
question occurred on the occasion of the 
celebrated relief of Hennebon (I, 309). 


JoHN M. PATRICK. 
Utah State University. 
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A VIRTUALLY UNTAPPED SOURCE 
FOR DICTIONARY QUOTATIONS 


THE Letters of John Stuart Mill, ed. Hugh 

S. R. Elliot, 2 vols. (Longmans, 1910) is 
a selection mainly derived from the many 
thousands of rough drafts left by Mill on his 
death in 1873. According to Elliot’s 
preface, Mill had been in the habit of mak- 
ing a draft for each letter, revising this, and 
sending a fair copy to the correspondent, 
himself carefully preserving the draft. On 
many drafts was written “ For publication. 
J. S. Mill”. 

A moderately thorough reading of these 
volumes has disclosed that they have not 
been used as a source for quotations by the 
editors of O.E.D. or Supplement, except at 
the very end of the alphabet: the only quota- 
tions from this source found by me in 
O.E.D, were for unbrutalize and unknow- 
ability. So one might expect to find: (a) 
quotations antedating the earliest O.E.D. 
quotations for certain words; (b) some words 
not recorded at all in O.E.D. or Supplement. 
Lists of these follow, which do not claim 
to be exhaustive, but probably contain the 
majority of cases under both heads. 


Antedatings: 
all-pervadingness. [O.E.D. All E. If. 10, c. 
1862.] 1849 Letters I. 146. I say, cer- 


tainly it is not conceivable, but that does 
not prove to me that the thing is impos- 
sible, since the limitation may be in our 
faculties, and in the all-pervadingness, to 
us, of a contrary experience. 

destructionist. [O.E.D. sense 1. 1841—.] 
1833 Letters I. 65. He [sc. Voltaire] 
certainly had no intention of being the 
Patriarch of any sect of Destructionists. 

helpable. [O.E.D. 1887—.] 1833 Letters I. 
48. I believe I am the least helpable of 
mortals. 

infantinely. [O.E.D. 1840—.] 1833 Letters 
I. 77. Simple, graceful, almost infantinely 
playful, as they all say, when he is among 
his intimates, 

intue, v. rare. [O.E.D. 1860—.] 1859 Let- 
ters I. 229. I believe that those who have 
no feeling of right and wrong cannot 
possibly intue the rightness or wrongness 
of anything. 

money-making, vbl. sb. [O.E.D. 1855—.] 
1832 Letters I. 34. Intelligence and know- 
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ledge are less valued just now, except for 
purposes of money-making, than at any 
other period since the Norman Conquest. 

notability, [O.E.D. l.c. 1851—.] 1832 Let- 
ters I, 33. There is need that the march 
of mind should raise up new spiritual 
notabilities; for it seems as though all the 
old ones with one accord were departing 
out of the world together .. . Goethe, 
Bentham, and Cuvier. 

one-sidedness (f. G. Einseitigkeit.) [O.E.D. 
1835—.] 1831 Letters I. 11. The next 
thing that struck me was the extreme 
comprehensiveness and philosophic spirit 
which is in him [sc. Wordsworth]. By 
these expressions I mean the direct anti- 
thesis of what the Germans most expres- 
sively call one-sidedness. Wordsworth 
seems always to know the pros and the 
cons of every question; and when you 
think he strikes the balance wrong it is 
only because you think he estimates erron- 
eously some matter of fact. Ibid. 14. Pos- 
sibly the essential one-sidedness of his 
mind might then have rendered him [sc. 
Southey] a democrat. 

over-governing, vbl. sb. [cf. O.E.D. Over- 
govern, V. 2, 1863—.] 1847 Letters I. 131. 
The habitual over-governing by which 
power and importance are too exclusively 
concentrated upon the Government and 
its functionaries. 

palingenetic, [O.E.D. 1877—.] 1833 Letters 
I. 72. The works of Ballanche, a sort of 
palingenetic philosopher now in some 
repute. 

preconscious. [O.E.D. 1870—.] 1864 Let- 
ters I. 8. I cannot quite make out why 
you advised me to read the Fichte ... I 
do not see how his preconscious states can 
have had the merit even of suggesting to 
you [sc. Bain] or Spencer the first germ 
of what both of you have written. 

Saint-Simonianism. [O.E.D. 1841—.] 1833 
Letters 1. 76. The great majority have 
retained of St. Simonianism about as much 
as is good and true, dropping the rest. 

self-conscious. [O.E.D. 2. Marked by 
undue or morbid pre-occupation with 
one’s own personality. 1837—.] 1834 
Letters I, 93. Instead of being, as you 
thought I was, the most self-conscious 
person living, I am much less self-con- 
scious now (whatever I was once) than 
almost anybody. 


self-consciousness. [O.E.D. 4. The condi: 
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tion of being self-conscious. 1851—] 
1833 Letters 1. 77. A man singularly free, 
if we may trust appearances, from self- 
consciousness, 

self-reliance. [O.E.D. 1837—.] 1833 Let. 
ters I. 78. Combining perfect self-reliance 
with the most unaffected modesty. 

truth-loving. [O.E.D. Truth 14. 1856—] 
1834 Letters I. 88. I never made strongly 
prominent my differences with any sincere, 
truth-loving person. 


Words not found in O.E.D. or Supplement: 


anti-clergymanish. 1866 Letters Il. 71. 
Have you ever thought of Herbert Spen- 
cer? He is as anti-clergymanish as 
possible, 

benevolentiary. 1834 Letters I. 91. I have 
never, at least since I had any convictions 
of my own, belonged to the benevolen- 
tiary, soup-kitchen school. 

conservationist. 1870 Letters II. 251. Now, 
at the expense of what pre-existing energy 
has this force been generated? The con- 
servationists are obliged to say, out of 
potential energy. 

corpus vile, 1867 Letters II. 94. I think 
there is a chance that Ireland may be tried 
as a corpus vile for experimentation on 
Government management of railways and 
telegraphs, as well as of other things. 

coxcombified. 1833 Letters I. 61. 1 fur- 
nished him also at his request with a few 
yet rougher notes concerning my father, 
which he has not dealt so fairly by, but 
has cut and mangled and coxcombified 
the whole thing till its mother would not 
know it. 

explicandum. 1867 Letters II, 92. In the 
higher departments he leaves everything 
unexplained, or smuggles the explicandum 
into its own explanation. 

half-fledged. 1833 Letters I. 41. Do you 
[sc. Carlyle] know, or can you guess, the 
authorship of a recent paper on Byron? 
It looks like the production of some half- 
fledged pupil of yours. 

Newtonically. 1869 Letters II. 181. In re- 
gard to the Darwinian hypothesis, .. . 
Darwin has found (to speak Newtonically) 
a vera causa. [Vera causa occurs in Rule 
I of the Rules of Reasoning in Philosophy 
in Newton’s Principia.] 

non-effect. 1856 Letters I. 192. Your 
theory of the non-effect of currency on 
prices, 
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semi-thought. 1863 Letters I. 273. He has 
triumphed wonderfully over the difficulty 
of rendering the thoughts or semi- 
thoughts of Plato. 

ultra-culpable. 1849 Letters I. 141. The 
ambiguous word sin, under which a third 
class of defects of character finds entrance 
which is supposed to unite both attributes 
—to be culpable and ultra-culpable. 


ROLAND HALL. 
Dundee. 


SOME WORDS OF FOOTBALL 
IN O.E.D. 


AN Anthology of Eye-witnesses’ Accounts 
of Events in British History, entitled 
They Saw It Happen, by T. Charles-Edwards 
and B. Richardson, was published in 1958 
(Oxford, Blackwell). This includes an 
account of the Football Association Cup 
Final Match of 1882 between the Old 
Etonians (who won 1-0), and Blackburn 
Rovers (pp. 297-302), reprinted in abridge- 
ment from The Blackburn Times of 1 April, 
1882. From this account I have set out 
below those words which appear to antedate 
or supplement O.E.D. It will be appreciated 
that these words are not necessarily the 
earliest uses, as the F.A. Cup was instituted 
in 1871, and the Football Association before 
that in 1863. 
bar (of a goal). [Not in O.E.D., but cf. goal- 
bar, 1886, in O.E.D. under Goal 6.] A 
tremendous kick from Macauley sending 
the ball some yards above the top bar. 
(p. 300.) 
corner flag. [O.E.D. Suppl. 16. 1898.] The 
first kick from the corner flag for the 
Rovers was immediately afterwards made 
by Douglas. (p. 299.) 
corner kick. [O.E.D. sb.’ 13.a. 1887—.] 
And then the besiegers had another corner 
kick, which like its predecessors, proved 
fruitless. (p. 299.) 
free kick. [O.E.D. Kick, sb.’ L.1. 1892—.] 
A free kick awarded for a handling of the 
ball enabled Suter to place it well to the 
right wing forwards. (p. 299.) 
goal, sb. (=goalkeeper). [Not in O.E.D.] 
The teams were composed as follows: 
Rovers: R. Howorth, goal. (p. 302.) 
goal mouth. [O.E.D. Suppl. 6. 1899—.] 
The ball, thrown in by Anderson, was 
headed back from the goal mouth by 
Suter. (p. 300.) 
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handling, vbl. sb. [O.E.D. Suppl. Lc. 1897.] 
For a breach of rule, which forbids hand- 
ling, a free kick was awarded against the 
Etonians. (p. 300.) 

leather, sb. (=the ball). [O.E.D. 2.c. 1896 
(of Football; 1868 of Cricket).] A light 
touch to the left gave the leather to 
Brown. (p. 299.) 

left wing. [O.E.D. Wing 7.b. 1889—.] But 
he was instantly robbed by Strachan, who 
passed it [sc. the ball] to the left wing. 
(p. 300.) 

passing, vbl. sb. [O.E.D. 1b. 1889—.] 
While the Rovers worked their way to- 
wards their opponents’ goal by passing, 
the Etonians did so by rushes. (p. 298.) 

right wing. [O.E.D. Wing 7.b. 1889—.] Of 
the Rovers forwards the right wing pair 
first became prominent. (p. 299.) 

rob. v. [O.E.D. Suppl. 1. fig., of sport. 1926.] 
Goodhart started the ball from the centre, 
but he was instantly robbed by Strachan, 
who passed it to the left wing. (p. 300.) 


ST. VINCENT TROUBRIDGE. 
Stockbridge, Hants. 


BRINKMANSHIP 
(N. & Q., cciv. 162) 


A MORE light-hearted use of “brink”, 
and also of the corresponding verb “to 
brink’, than that implied in the term 
“brinkmanship” may be found in Alec 
Waugh’s story “Like All The Rest” pub- 
lished in The Last Chukka (1928): (p. 187) 
“You're welcome to Daisy Querrel. I’m 
tired of being brinked.” “ Brinked!” The 
answering laugh was none too pleasant. 
“Tt’s a word,” said Jerram, “that plays a 
largish part in Mrs. Querrel’s vocabulary.” 
([bid., 189) And in justification of Jerram’s 
prophecy not many days have passed before 
the word “brink” is tossed into the spate 
of her impressions. “Brink” he asks, 
“what's that?’ She laughs delightedly at 
his ignorance, “I should have thought,” she 
exclaims, “that it would have explained 
itself. It’s a word that some of us used to 
use for going as near as one could to the edge 
without going over.” .. . And she burst into 
a string of anecdotes calculated to display 
the mythical Connie’s ingenuity in exploit- 
ing the patience of her admirers to the 
straining point. R. W. BURCHFIELD. 
Oxford. 
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Readers’ Queries 





HO WAS PETER GRIEVOUS?—In 
Thraliana (ed. Balderston, p. 155) Mrs. 
Thrale suggests that Cradocke’s play set in 
Russia and called by the ‘familiar Name’ 
of Peter, should at least be called ‘ Peter 
Grievous’. I have heard ‘ Peter Grievous’ 
used in Devon of a querulous person, where 
the adjective seems to show a development 
of sense 6 in O.E.D. (‘full of grief’; rare). 
It is not in Wright’s English Dialect Dic- 
tionary. Dr. Johnson’s sense 4 (* expressing 
a great deal of uneasiness’) comes nearer, 
but the dialect speaker implied that there 
was no real ground for constant complaint. 
Was Mrs. Thrale thinking of Peter the Great 
and implying he was a tyrant, or was she 

punning on a proverbial character? 

SusieE I. TUCKER. 
Dept. of English, 
The University, Bristol. 


MERICAN WAR OF _ INDEPEN- 
DENCE.—I shall be grateful for 
information about the present location and 
possessor of the sword which was sur- 
rendered to George Washington’s officer by 
General Charles O’Hara representing Lord 
Cornwallis on October 19th, 1781, at York- 


town. JAMES BECK. 
Plaisance, Newport, 
Rhode Island, U.S.A. 


‘FLORENZ’ (AUTHOR OF STELLA). 

—Can any reader kindly tell me the 
name of a Victorian poet or poetess who 
wrote under the pseudonym Florenz. There 
is a small book of verse called Stella in the 
B.M. Library under this name, but all 
enquiries of identification have been in 
vain. Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, Ltd., 
suggest it may be a Lady Elliot, c. 1869: if 
so, which Lady Elliot? 


PHYLLIS CARLYLE SMITH. 


The Old Glebe House, 
Welton-le-Wold, Louth, Lincolnshire. 


LoPovico LAZZARELLI.—I should 

like to know the present location of a 
fifteenth-century parchment manuscript 
containing Lodovico Lazzarelli’s Fasti Chris- 
tianae Religionis. Some years ago, it was 
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owned by L’Art Ancien in Zurich, and js 
mentioned with this indication by Tammaro 
de Marinis (La Biblioteca Napoletana dej 
Re d’Aragona II, Milan, 1947, p. 90). 


ProF. PAUL OSKAR KRISTELLER. 


1161 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York 27, N.Y., U.S.A, 


(, FORGE HARRIS (1809-1890).—Infor- 
mation is sought about the present 
whereabouts of the manuscript collections of 
George Harris, who died at Iselipps Manor, 
Northolt, Middlesex, in 1890. By his will 
(PPR: 391 of 1891) he bequeathed them to 
his wife’s nephew Charles Edward Innes to 
be kept at Iselipps as a private museum, 
but they are no longer there. C. E. Innes 
died at Lewes, Sussex, in October, 1913. 
Accounts of Harris and his activities can 
be found in the Dictionary of National 
Biography and Notes and Queries, series 
VII, vol. 12 (1891), pp. 341-2. 


PAUL MORGAN. 
8 Evesham Place, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


SSACHAR ZACHARIE.—I am collecting 
material on the life of Zacharie (1827- 
1900), chiropodist, surgeon-orthopaedist, It 
is thought that he was born in Chatham, 
Kent, the son of a proselyte from Judaism, 
and taken by his parents at an early age to 
America. He practised in America from 
about 1857 and became the chiropodist, 
friend and confidant of Abraham Lincoln 
(who suffered greatly from foot troubles). 
During the Civil War he acted as a courier 
for the President in abortive negotiations 
with the Confederacy. Returning to 
England in 1875 he practised at 80 Brook 
Street, London, until his death. In 1887 he 
played a part in founding the Masonic 
Order of the Secret Monitor. I would be 
grateful for any information about Zacharie; 
I am also anxious to contact members of 


his family. J. C. DAGNALL. 


15 Heath Crescent, Davenport, 
Stockport, Cheshire. 


_ HAUNTED PALACE AND HAUNTED 
PLACE.”—Recently I have come 
across in James Fennimore Cooper’s Wing- 
and-Wing (1842) a “ motto” at the head of 
Chapter XI which is so strongly suggestive 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s “ The Haunted Palace 
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(1839) that I should like to discover if 
sible a date of earlier publication of 
Cooper’s little quoted poem. Cooper lists 
it as “ Anonymous”. Cooper’s biographer 
and editor, Professor James _ F. Beard, 
assures me that Cooper did not sign anything 
he composed himself as “ Anonymous ”’, and 
that it was not his habit anyway, as it was 
Scott's occasionally, to compose his own 
“motto”? verses. Here is Cooper’s head- 
motto for chapter XI: 
The human mind, that lofty thing, 
The palace and the throne, _ 
Where reason sits, a scepter’d king, 
And breathes his judgment tone ; 
Oh! who with silent step shall trace 
The borders of that haunted place, 
Nor in his weakness own, 
That mystery and marvel bind 
That lofty thing—the human mind. 
—Anonymous. 
The words “ palace’’, “ throne”, “ king”, 
as well as the whole general idea, both poems 
share. Poe enlarged on the theme in tracing 
the mind’s deterioration. But in spirit and 
echo of phrase this might have been a 
beginning for Poe’s poem. I should appre- 
ciate any information as to other location 
of Cooper’s poem, especially before 1839, 
and of course as to a definite author if 


possible. RICHARD BEALE Davis. 


543 Noelton Drive, S.W., 
Knoxville 19, Tennessee, U.S.A. 


LTHAM PALACE, KENT.—Informa- 
tion is requested regarding any 18th 
century or earlier pictures showing this 
building (other than S. and N. Buck’s print 
of 1735). Information is also required about 
the ‘ Mag. des Savans’ that published a print 
of Eltham Palace circa 1785. 


(CapT.) E. J. Prtestitey, R.A.E.C. 


Institute of Army Education, 
Eltham Palace, Eltham, S.E.9. 


[RISH GEORGIAN AND VICTORIAN 
~ COUNTRY HOUSES.—I am_ engaged 
in collecting material for an architectural 
and social history of Irish Georgian and 
Victorian country houses. The project is in 
conjunction with the recently revived Irish 
Georgian Society. This neglected and 
overgrown vista in the History of Domestic 
Architecture has not been treated in any 
detail since Mahaffy’s Georgian Society 
brought out their voluminous tomes early 
in this century. 
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I would be most grateful if any of your 
readers having drawings, photographs, old 
letters or any information about Irish 
country houses and life in them, would 
communicate with me. 


DESMOND FiTz-GERALD, 
KNIGHT OF GLIN. 
Glin Castle, Glin, 
Co. Limerick, Eire. 


AMES WATSON’S “CHOICE COL- 

LECTION ” (1706-11).—Can any reader 

tell me the origins of the following six poems 
in Part III of this collection: 

“The Parallel” (Our love of others is 
but sense). 

“The Election” (Some loves a woman 
for her wit). 

“ The Indifferent Lover ” (Tis not your 
beauty nor your wit). 

“The Constant Lover” (The adamant 
doth draw indeed). 

“Elegy on the Death of a Mistress” 
(Dear soul farewell, thou, now with Glory 
crown’d), 

** A Lover’s Lamentation ” (King Pria- 
mus had no more pain). 

G. F. SLEIGH. 
10 King’s Cross Road, Aberdeen. 


LORD NELSON.—Has any list of the 
living descendants of Lord Nelson been 


; 9 
compiled? ROSAMUND CROMPTON. 


Barbray, Chatham, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


GIMKIN.—I am compiling a record of 
* the Army Cavalry full-dress uniforms, 
lately become obsolete, and I am anxious to 
get in touch with the next-of-kin of R. 
Gimkin the military artist who died in the 
early twenties I think. I am hoping thereby 
to obtain certain of his drawings; can any 
reader help me to trace his family? 


(Mayor) Henry K. CLOUGH. 
7 Lower Ward, Windsor Castle. 


Wootton HALL; UPPLEBY FAMILY. 
—TI should be grateful for any particu- 
lars of history and previous residents of 
Wootton Hall, Lincolnshire, and Uppleby 
family, also of Lincolnshire. 

RODNEY BARRIE. 


2 Onslow Mews, London, S.W.7. 
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OPKINS’ “SKATE’S HEEL” IN 
“THE WINDHOVER ” (cciv. 215).— 
Mrs. E. E. Duncan-Jones points out that 
W. C. Mercer recorded the Jefferies parallel 
in an earlier Query (cxcvii. 217) and that she 
herself, as E, E. Phare, noted that Hopkins’ 
poem was earlier than Jefferies’ essay 
(cc. 318). The Editors apologize for having 
overlooked these contributions. 


OSEPH GLANVILL: DIVINE AND 
SCIENTIST, 1636-80 (cciv. 192).—If 
your correspondents want to clinch their 
argument that Alumni Cantabrigienses is 
right and the D.N.B. wrong about the 
Rector of Wimbish, I suggest they consult 
the Glanvill pedigree in Brit. Mus. Add. MS 
19132. My recollection is that the Rector 
of Wimbish was third son of Richard 
Glanvill of Hadleigh. The reference to the 
Rector’s will is Archdeaconry of Middlesex 
(Essex and Herts) 64 Sewell. His father’s 
will was proved PCC 1638 (73 Goare) and 
his eldest brother Richard’s PCC 1668 (32 


Henne). R. R. A. WALKER. 
17 Old Buildings, Lincolns Inn, W.C.2. 


"THE ELECTRIC HEDGE” (cciv. 234). 
—The reference might be to “As 
Easy as A.B.C.”, the first story in “A 
Diversity of Creatures”, first published by 
Kipling in magazine form in 1912. In this 
prophetic story a group of men are pre- 
vented from entering a garden gate by an 
invisible electric barrier: ‘“‘ As we neared the 
garden gate I could have sworn we had 
stepped knee-deep in quicksand, for we 
could scarcely drag our feet against the 
prickling currents that clogged them... 
‘Pest!’ cried Pirolo angrily. ‘We are 
ground-circuited ’.””. (Bombay edition, p. 6) 
Shaw’s passage in Back to Methuselah 
(first published 1921), Part 1v, Act 1 (p. 166- 
67 in the edition of Constable & Co., 1930) 
is very similar: 
“The Elderly Gentleman: This is out- 
rageous. When I tried to step off the pier 
on to the road, I received a shock, fol- 
lowed by an attack of pins and needles 
which ceased only when I stepped back 
on to the stones. 
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Zoo: Yes: there is an electric hedge there. 
It is a very old and very crude method of 
keeping animals from straying. 

The Elderly Gentleman: We are perfectly 
familiar with it in Baghdad, madam; but 
I little thought I should live to have jt 
ignominiously applied to myself. Yoy 
have actually [p. 167] Kiplingized me. 

Zoo: Kiplingized! What is that? 

The Elderly Gentleman: About a thousand 
years ago there were two authors named 
Kipling. One was an eastern and a 
writer of merit: the other, being a 
western, was of course only an amusing 
barbarian. He is said to have invented 
the electric hedge. I consider that in 
using it on me you have taken a very 
great liberty.” 


By omitting the passage “You have 
actually Kiplingized me . . . said to have 
invented the electric hedge’, Shaw dropped 
the reference to Kipling when he printed his 
revised version of Back to Methuselah in the 
World’s Classics edition (1945), 


J. P. THORNTON-DUESBERY. 
Oxford. 


“ AS THE SAYING IS” (cc, 500).—This 

quoting of anonymous authority is 
widely in use among remote rural people 
in America. It probably arises out of 
modesty or insecurity on the part of the 
speaker. The writer has heard it attached 
to the most innocent of remarks; for 
example, ‘ Yeh, it’s nice now, but by noon 
we'll be gittin’ it, as the feller says.’ 


E. E. ErRIcson. 
New York. 


RALPH KNEVET’S GALLERY TO THE 

TEMPLE (cciv. 183).— At the time I 
wrote my article proposing a rearrangement 
of fifteen of the poems in Ralph Knevet's 
A Gallery to the Temple (ff. 11-67 of B.M. 
Add. MS. 27447) I did not know of the 
edition of this collection of poems done by 
Giuliano Pellegrini in Pisa in 1954. In this 
edition Mr. Pellegrini follows the same order 
which I suggest in my article, and in my 
dissertation at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1951. I am sorry not to have 
mentioned Mr. Pellegrini’s work in my 


article. Amy M. CHARLES. 
University of North Carolina. 
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The Library 


THE LETTERS OF MARY WORDS- 
WORTH 1800-1855. Selected and Edited 
by Mary E. Burton. Oxford: The Clar- 
endon Press, 1958; pp. xxix, 363; 42s. 

MARY HUTCHINSON, who became 

Mrs. William Wordsworth, was an 

excellent woman and a good wife to a great 
poet. She was also a prolific letter writer, 
and a large collection of her letters is pre- 
served in the Dove Cottage Museum. Miss 
M. E. Burton of Louisville, Kentucky, has 
selected and transcribed one hundred and 
seventy-eight of these letters and edited them 
for the Clarendon Press with an introduc- 
tion, footnotes, a genealogical table and an 
index. 

The great majority of these letters belong 
to the later years of Wordsworth’s life, the 
“drab age’ from 1815 onwards. Only one 
was written before Mary’s marriage and 
only eleven before 1815. They are mostly 
family letters addressed to Mary’s relations, 
and, though doubtless interesting to their 
recipients, make pretty dull reading after the 
lapse of over a century. We are told that 
Mary was responsible for two of the finest 
lines in The Daffodils. It is hard to believe 
this when we read her letters. They are the 
mild, gossipy outpourings of a worthy 
warm-hearted woman, but there is scarcely 
a touch of literary or intellectual distinction 
in the whole collection. Her mind is quite 
conventional. Bonaparte for her is simply 
the Arch-Fiend, she detests Hazlitt and 
Byron and has no opinion of Jane Eyre. 
There are, of course, references to the many 
famous men associated with her husband: 
Coleridge, Lamb, De Quincey, and, later, 
the Arnolds, but she never attempts to 
describe them or record their conversation. 
Of De Quincey, for instance, we hear that 
he is having trouble with his teeth in March, 
1809, and is “very, very cross” and of 
Coleridge in January, 1819, that his lectures 
“ were not as well attended as the last were”. 
The most interesting parts of the letters are 
the intimate and wifely allusions to William, 
though her references to his poetry are 
commonplace and are mainly to the unin- 
spired works of his later life. Her liveliest 
moments as a letter writer are when she is 
expressing her dislikes. Mrs. Coleridge is 
a “stuffed Turkey ” and Sara Coleridge “a 
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silly, prating, forward thing”. A few pages 
of Mary’s chroniclings of a small beer are 
endurable but only hardened Wordsworth- 
ian specialists and writes of doctoral disser- 
tations will wade through the whole three 
hundred and sixty three. Miss Burton has 
done her editorial work pretty well. Her 
introduction is well written and sympathetic, 
but suffers from her determination to turn 
her honest duckling into a swan. Her foot- 
notes are informative and commendably 
concise, but her index does not seem to be 
very reliable. For instance the entry 
“Vallon, Annette” on p. 361 naturally 
arouses the reader’s curiosity. When he 
turns to the page (17) in the letters indicated, 
however, he finds only a vague reference in 
a letter dated 22 October, 1814, to “the 
affairs of France” with a footnote stating 
that Dorothy Wordsworth had planned to 
go to France for the wedding of Caroline 
Vallon to Jean Baptiste Baudouin, Annette 
is not mentioned either in the text or the 
note. Lower down on p. 361 she is referred 
to in another entry in the index as “ Annette 
Vallin”. The book is illustrated by a fine 
reproduction of a painting of Mary in her 
old age and a photograph of the farm at 
Sockburn-on-Tees where she lived before 


her marriage. V. DE S. PINTO. 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF GEORGE 
DANIEL OF BESWICK: 1616-1657, 
edited by Thomas B. Stroup. Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press; $5.50. 

EVEN the publication, in four volumes, 

of Daniel’s poems in 1878 failed to 
rescue that poet from literary oblivion. Mr. 

Stroup maintains that, while he could never 

be regarded as a really important poet, 

Daniel is a competent minor poet, and at 

least as worthy of study and reading as 

Herbert of Cherbury, Alexander Brome and 

Thomas Flatman. 

This volume, which presents a selection of 
the best of Daniel’s work, would seem to 
justify Mr. Stroup’s assertion. The fifty- 
nine odes entitled “‘ Scattered Fancies” are 
of particular interest: they have intrinsic 
merit while being of great diversity. 
Friends, farming, painting and books 
interest the poet as much as the usual philo- 
sophic speculations. While Daniel was well 
schooled in the Ancients he preferred the 
Moderns and is greatly indebted to Jonson 
and Donne in matters of technique. 
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Working from the Daniel MSS in the 
British Museum, Mr. Stroup has shown 
good judgment in his selection of the poems, 
has done a commendable piece of textual 
preparation and has provided an interesting 
—if somewhat too short—Introduction. 
There are copious notes. This edition allows 
us to widen our understanding of minor 
verse of the seventeenth century. 


A. L. McLeop. 


THE EARLY WORDSWORTHIAN 
MILIEU. A Notebook of Christopher 
Wordsworth with a few entries by William 
Wordsworth. Edited by Z. S. Fink. 
Clarendon Press, 1958; pp. 168; 25s. 


‘THE small Notebook concerned belonged 

originally to William, for the earliest 
entries are a few fragments in his hand 
dating back to his schooldays. Subsequently 
Christopher, his younger brother, took it 
over and used it for jottings for a projected 
Latin poem which was to describe a tour 
through the Lake District. We already 
possessed Christopher’s prose ‘ Outline’ for 
this poem—it is now in the British Museum 
—and taken together the two manuscripts, 
both schoolboy work, naturally cover a good 
deal of common ground. They earn a niche 
in a history of topographical literature but 
suggest nothing very promising poetically on 
Christopher’s part. The ‘ Outline’ is given 
in the Appendix to Mr. Fink’s book. Its 
conclusion, by the way, is not at all inconse- 
quent, as Mr. Fink’s annotation implies. 
Christopher is rounding-off with a long 
reminiscence of his schooldays, and the ‘H’ 
mentioned in the last sentence—‘H. shall 
never be erased from my heart... ”—must 
stand for Hawkshead, not for H. the nephew 
of Mr. Robinson mentioned earlier. 

The main interest of the Notebook lies 
in its relationship to Wordsworth’s own 
poetry. Christopher intended to draw 
freely on literary sources and compiled his 
notes accordingly, adding a good many 
specific references to works ancient and 
modern. His entries are therefore a clue to 
his early reading, and indirectly to William’s, 
for the various connections between the 
poet’s work and his brother’s jottings indi- 
cate that their literary milieu was largely 
the same. Mr. Fink follows up Christo- 
pher’s references and examines the connec- 
tions, paying special attention to certain 
works, notably the early long poems, The 
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Prelude and the Guide to the Lakes. He 
embodies the results of his research in ap 
introductory essay—which occupies about 
half the book—and in annotations. His 
material receives the careful organization 
that it requires, though the index is occa- 
sionally inadequate. 

Mr. Fink’s explorations lead to some 
general remarks about Wordsworth’s 
method. These are in line with what we 
already know, but the instances are none 
the less illuminating. A_ reference by 
Christopher to a local story connected with 
a haunted mansion suggests the substance 
of the Female Vagrant’s account, in some 
versions particularly, of the way a ruthless 
landowner dispossessed her father. Words- 
worth is using an eighteenth century theme 
but he develops it in terms of local materials, 
“And these materials were important to 
him. They appealed to that strong sense of 
fact which he considered an essential basis 
of poetry... ” On the strength of one of 
Christopher’s entries (‘‘ Daffodils. early in 
the spring, vast numbers of them by Ulls- 
water side.’’), combined with other evidence, 
we are invited to think of ‘ I wandered lonely 
as a cloud’ as embodying sensations of 
more than one sight of the daffodils. 

Christopher’s dependence on the writers 
of Lake District guide-books and the like— 
advocates of picturesque travel—lays fresh 
emphasis on one of the influences which 
must have fostered Wordsworth’s own 
topographical enthusiasm in his boyhood 
and helped to guide his powers of observa- 
tion. Remembering his use of the Snowdon 
scene in The Prelude, it is interesting to 
read William Gilpin’s comments on the 
transforming power of haziness, mist and 
fog. Devotees of the Lake District appar- 
ently delighted in the production of 
mountain echoes by means of music or small 
cannon, and Christopher shared their taste. 
Mr. Fink shows that something of this con- 
vention found its way into An Evening 
Walk, and we might discern vestiges of it 
elsewhere in Wordsworth’s poetry. To take 
one instance—William Hutchinson, we 
learn, remarked that during the intervals 
between the apparent dying away of an 
echo and its renewal the sound of distant 
waterfalls was heard. We recall ‘ There 
was a Boy ...’. There is of course the 
danger of forgetting that Wordsworth, who 
grew up among mists and mountain echoes, 
was capable of noticing these things for 
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himself. Mr. Fink avoids this mistake. In 
tracing literary origins he is generally con- 
cerned to show how, for Wordsworth, tradi- 
tional themes, such as skating or bird-nesting, 
merge with personal experience and take on 
the colouring of individuality. On the sub- 
ject of Lake District people, Mr. Fink gives 
prominence to literary conceptions, and the 
effect here is sometimes to put Wordsworth’s 
first-hand knowledge rather far into the 
background. 

Something must be said about Words- 
worth’s own entries in the Notebook. They 
appear to be jottings for a poem in which 
two knights prepare to fight for a lady— 
the daughter of one of them. The lines 
certainly seem to go back to the very 
beginning of Wordsworth’s poetic career. 
The keen interest shown in the more strik- 
ing features of a landscape and their intro- 
duction as extended similes are particularly 
characteristic of some of the Juvenilia. 
There is also Mr. Fink’s point that these 
jottings give added authority to the Miltonic 
lines in The Prelude on the search for a 
suitable theme for a major poem, for they 
confirm that at this stage at any rate Words- 
worth was actively interested in versifying 
martial topics. When he came to write the 
passage in The Prelude he was once again 
blending literary precedent and personal 


experience. CaROL LANDON. 
CREIGHTON ON LUTHER: AN IN- 
AUGURAL LECTURE, by Owen 


Chadwick. Cambridge University Press, 
1959; pp. 38: 3s. 6d. 

REFORMATION AND REACTION IN 
TUDOR CAMBRIDGE, by H. C. Porter. 
Cambridge University Press, 1959; pp. xii, 
462; 52s. 6d. 

E inaugural lecture of the present Dixie 

Professor of Ecclesiastical History is 
an hors-d’ceuvre made up of a study of 
character, late-Victorian intellectual history 
and a pinch of historiography. The whole 
is garnished with those references to the 
chair and its former holders which belong 
to an inaugural lecture. 

_ The lecturer inauires into the ‘sovereign 

impartiality which Creighton displayed as 

the historian of the Renaissance Pavacy and 
of the Reformation. An answer is sought 
as to why Creighton failed to make Luther 
intelligible. Professor Chadwick concludes 
that Creighton in his historical work tran- 
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scended the limits of his age rather more 
successfully than the limits of his tempera- 
ment. Creighton understood the nature of 
worldly power, but he was at heart a 
moralist. His knowledge and conviction 
were mutually modifying so that he could 
neither wholeheartedly admire the politician 
nor completely sympathize with the extreme 
moralist. When his political and moral 
sense were in balance Creighton achieved 
impartiality and historical penetration. 
Luther inhibited that balance and Creigh- 
ton’s historical judgment failed. 

Professor Chadwick is concerned with 
Creighton and Luther, but a mention of 
Creighton’s success as the biographer of 
Elizabeth I would have been relevant. 
There is much in this interesting sketch that 
one would like to see developed. 

Dr. Porter’s book is in part a fruit of the 
endowment of the Dixie Professorship and 
the Cambridge interest in church history of 
which Professor Chadwick speaks in his 
inaugural lecture. 

Dr. Porter writes with humanity and 
humour of the little academic world of 
Tudor Cambridge. Ideas, he believes, ‘ can 
be historically appreciated only in so far 
as they achieve a local habitation and a 
name’. His book is an excellent example 
of such historical appreciation. The sights, 
sounds and smells of a small rural Cam- 
bridge, the vagaries of fenland weather are 
not excluded. ‘ The passions and prejudices 
of academic persons’ are exhibited in the 
quarrels of recognisable dons. The strength 
of the book lies in its concentration upon 
Cambridge and the perceptive accumula- 
tion of detail. A piece of Reformation 
leaven is put under the microscope. 

The reader may sometimes wish for a 
wider view. But the book is true to its 
title. It is a study of what hannened in 
Cambridge rather than of the whole Cam- 
bridge contribution to the Reformation. 
Occasionally the reader is taken out of 
bounds. He follows the Marian exiles. 
But the return is to Cambridge only where 
it is noted that the twelve who re-entered 
university life had no decisive effect on the 
origins of puritanism in Elizabethan Cam- 
bridge. The influence of the vastoral care 
and pulpit eloquence of godlv pastors is 
traced at home and across the Atlantic. 
One Cambridge man sailed in the May- 
flower. But there is, for example. no 
analysis of the episcopate for Cambridge 
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men. Great figures fade from view once 
they are away from Cambridge. Men like 
Cranmer and Ridley tend to be shouldered 
off the stage by lesser men. 

The merits of fixing attention on the 
university precincts emerge in the picture of 
the Cambridge circle of Erasmus and in the 
descriptions of the university and college 
disputes which reveal ‘ in a perverted fashion 
the beliefs and actions of Christian men’. 
The crystallization of conviction can be 
seen in process. 

From outside the university came the 
pressure of government. Five Tudor Chan- 
cellors were executed. There were twenty- 
five Cambridge protestant martyrs, The 
effects of the visitations are noted, but the 
devastation of the libraries is not mentioned. 
The visitation of 1559 was not a ‘clean 
sweep’: the change in donnish population 
came later with the growth in the number 
of regents. Tribute is paid to William Cecil 
as a loving and cautious Chancellor. 

The last part of the book deals with 
Cambridge theology which at the end of the 
sixteenth century was running abreast, if 
not ahead, of continental theology. Baro, 
whose influence was important, was, how- 
ever,a Frenchman. The debt of Cambridge 
to foreigners like Erasmus, Bucer and Baro 
was great. But Dr. Porter brings out the 
native effort and traces a ‘Pembroke con- 
tribution to English theology’ through 
Bradford, Whitgift and Andrewes. He 
emphasizves ‘that the story of the theology 
of the Elizabethan Church of Fngland was 
that of a debate and not of an unchallenged 
Calvinist oration’. His book will most 
certainly attract the Cambridge man. 


B. W. BECKINGSALE. 


BEOWULF: An Introduction to the Study 
of the Poem with a Discussion of the 
Stories of Offa and Finn, by R. W. Cham- 
bers, with a Supplement by C. L. Wrenn. 
Third Edition, 1959, Cambridge. at the 
University Press; pp. xviii, 628; 55s. 

THE first edition of this book came out in 

1921. The edition was made up of four 
parts. Part I had three chapters, devoted 
respectively to the historical elements, the 
non-historical elements. and theories as to 
the origin, date, and structure of the poem. 

The other three parts were in fact apnen- 

dices, though onlv Part IV was so called. 

Part II, headed ‘“‘ Documents illustrating the 
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stories in Beowulf and the Offa-saga”, was 
made up of extracts from a variety of texts, 
most of them Latin or Icelandic, together 
with a section on the Old English genealo. 
gies. Part III, on the Finn story, is best 
described as a monograph, though not one 
of monographic length. Part IV, the so. 
called appendix, was actually a series of nine 


appendices. The whole took shape as a 
miscellany, badly organized and often 
repetitive. Chambers’s lively style, keen 


insight, and mastery of the material made 
the work readable and valuable in spite of 
its faults and it soon went out of print. In 
1932 the “second edition ” appeared; it was 
a reprint of the first, with a fifth part added 
to bring the book up to date. This part had 
five chapters, the first of which was a review 
of works by Lawrence and Klaeber. The 
next three chapters supplemented each a 
chapter of Part I, and the fifth chapter sup- 
plemented Part II. This edition had the 
virtues and the vices (the latter much aggra- 
vated) of the first. 

Now comes the third edition, a reprint of 
the second, with a sixth part piously added 
by Professor C. L. Wrenn on the model set 
up by the lamented Chambers. This part is 
called ‘“‘ Recent work on Beowulf to 1958” 
and falls into an introduction and four 
chapters. The chapters have for subjects 
“Sutton Hoo and Beowulf’, “The manu- 
script and the interpretation of the text”, 
“* Genesis, date, and structure of Beowulf”, 
and “Historical and legendary matters” 
respectively. There follow four pages of 
“additional notes”, three bibliographies 
(that of the first edition plus two supple- 
ments), and an “all-inclusive index ” (p. viii) 
which Mr. Wrenn hopes may “ mitigate” 
the “‘ inconvenience ” to which the structure 
of the book puts its readers. Unhappily the 
index falls a bit short of all-inclusiveness; 
thus, the “additional notes” are not 
indexed, apart from a couple of items on 
p. 552. 

The new edition makes the work more 
useful, of course, but would it not have been 
better to do a new book? Much that is here 
reprinted for the second time now has only 
historical interest (e.g. Part III; note 
Chambers’s own comment that “very few 
critics agree with the tentative solution which 
I put forward”, p. ix) and the repetitions, 
not confined to the first five parts, make the 
book needlessly long and dear. Piety can 
sometimes go too far. KEMP MALONE. 
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